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LOSD His TORY 


The log house stands on the treeless hill, 
With sway-backed roof and rotting sill; 
Two low rooms a hall between. 

The doors have fallen, the chimneys lean. 
The oldest settler cannot guess, 

Who cleared this site in the wilderness. 


The chinking mortar has washed away, 
And fungus moss tells of decay ; 

Briers cling to the mouldy wall, 

Where scorpions hide and earwigs crawl. 
The oldest settler cannot say, 

Who squared the logs and mixed the clay. 


The riven clapboards lined so tine, 

Are weathered away, the rain beats through, 
On puncheon floor, heart of oak, 

Adze smothered with many a patient stroke. 
The oldest settler does not know, 

Who wielded adze or used the frow. 


O’er caved-in well the jimpsons bow, 
The garden has only fennel now, 

The gnarled snag of an apple tree, 
Shows where the orchard used to be. 
The oldest settler cannot tell, 

Who planted the tree or digged the well, 


Tomas A, Epwarps, 
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EDITORIAL 


We wish to call to the attention of all students of history 
the article in this issue of the Chronicles under the caption, 
“The Dawes Commission.” It is the work of Loren N. Brown, 
Associate Professor of history in the Central State Normal, 
of Edmond. Professor Brown has made exhaustive research 
and has compiled for us much reliable data, concerning the 
work of the Dawes Commission. This article of Professor 
Brown will be valuable for reference in the schools of the 
State. 


There is much history now being made but it is only in 
the making and it is not matured enough to be recorded as 
history. The next generation may consider this an epochal 
period not only in the history of our state but of our country. 
Never before has drouth and economic conditions caused so 
many people to be without remunerative employment and 
never before has there been so many people dependent upon 
public and private charity. This unnatural condition is work- 
ing something of an evolution in the political affairs of our 
state. A new code of laws pertaining to the subject of tax- 
ation is being worked out which promises to be more just 
and equable than the present ad valorem system. These 
problems are to be worked out by those who are now in the 
actual strife and controversy of public life. History must 
bide its time. 


Mr. Alvin Rucker the special feature writer on the Ok- 
lahoman has a natural aptitude for history and has made 
some very valuable contributions to the history of Oklahoma 
and the Southwest in recent numbers of the Sunday edition 
of that paper. For several months he has been, under the 
caption, “The Beginning of Oklahoma” publishing extracts 
from Arkansas Gazette, a paper that was founded in 1819 at 
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Little Rock, Arkansas. These extracts or clippings from the 
Gazette from 1820 to 1840 give us insight into the condition 
of the country at that time and the problems that the eml- 
grants into western Arkansas and into the country that now 
constitutes a part of Oklahoma had to solve and the hard- 
ships that they had to overcome in order to establish homes 
and extend civilization under the American flag. If these 
excerpts from Arkansas Gazette and from one or two of the 
other old papers that were contemporary with the Gazette 
were epitomized, annotated and published in a book it would 
make a valuable addition to the annals of our state history. 


MIXING HISTORY WITH FICTION 


Writers of fiction have often injected real history into 
their imaginative stories hoping thereby to awaken interest 
and make their fiction more plausible; while on the other 
hand, writers of history from the beginning of civilization 
have supplemented their writings with fictitious stories where 
the real facts of history could not be obtained, or else the 
historian would not go to the trouble to make the necessary 
research to obtain historical data. 

The great historical writers of antiquity do not al- 
ways claim that their stories are authentic, but they give the 
version of the story that come to them. When Herodatus, 
“the Father of history,” visited Egypt nearly 500 B. C. he 
listened to the stories of the priests of Isis and Osirus and 
he gave to all future generations the weird story of Ancient 
Egypt. Some of these tales were so preposterous that Dr. 
Elliot quotes the students of Harvard as having a saying: 

“The Priest of Egypt humbugged you 
Herodatus—Herodatus! 

A thing not very hard to do 
Herodatus—Herodatus! 

But you cannot humbug us, 
Herodatus—Herodatus!” 


Herodatus said that it was _his business to relate what 
was told him, but was under no obligation to believe it. 
But even then this great historian of Ancient Greece gave 
the world some light on the building of the great pyramids 
and some authentic knowledge of the World’s earliest civiliza- 
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tion. The excavations of modern archeologists are doing 
much to verify the extravagant stories of the “Priests of 
Egypt” as told to us by the ancient historian. 

Plutarch in his “Lives of Illustrious Men” contributed 
more to history, and I would not be Very far wrong if l 
should say, more to literature also, than any man that ever 
lived; was not a great stickler for verity of every detail 
in writing his stories. Often he told two or three versions 
of the same event, giving his authority for each, yet leaving 
it to the reader to decide which story was the most credit- 
able. But Plutarch preserved for all time the lives of the 
World’s greatest characters—statesmen, philosophers, and 
warriors—the men of Ancient Greece. He furnished material 
for all writers pertaining to the history of Ancient Greece 
and Rome as well as the theme of some of the great tragedies 
of the immortal Shakespeare. 

He put human interest into his historical narratives and 
gave to his characters such a real personality that even to 
this day, 2,400 years after, we read these lives with as much 
Sympathy and partizan interest as we read the biographies 
of men of our own day and generation. While history should 
be didactic, it should not be pedantic. In their efforts to be 
meticulously accurate in every detail of their story some 
writers leave nothing for the imagination of the reader and 
their writings are about as interesting as a book of statistics. 

Josephus, the greatest of Jewish historians, in writing 
his “Antiquity of the Jews” had of necessity to gather his 
material from the records and the traditions of his people. 
He had the same source of knowledge that had the writers 
of historical books of the Old Testament, but he added to 
these many traditions that the compilers of canon of the 
Church of Israel did not have, or else they considered apocry- 
phal. However, these traditions do not detract from the 
interest in his writings even if they cannot all be verified 
by foot notes, giving references and dates. There may be 
characters born in the imagination of the writer and minor 
events narrated only to bring in relief the principal char- 
acters of the story and to connect the more important events. 
But, however, in his “Jewish Wars,” Josephus recorded the 
history of the siege of Jerusalem, by Titus about 70 years 
A. D., as one having first-hand knowledge: His story of one 
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of the world’s greatest tragedies is told as the personal rem- 
iniscences of Josephus. While he was a Jew, yet he was 
held as a hostage by the Roman army and was the “contact” 
man between the Romans and the Jews. He witnessed it 
all but does not place the blame for this unparalleled holo- 
caust upon the Romans alone. No doubt, that considering 
errors in translations, his story is as truthful and as accur- 
ately told as the biographical stories telling of wars and 
battles, written by our modern generals. Josephus could tell 
the story of the siege of Jerusalem as truthfully and as enter- 
tainingly as Grant could tell that of the siege of Vicksburg. 
He did not have to resort to historical romance, he had facts 
to make real history and he told them so graphically that it 
needed no embellishment. 

The historians who wrote of the Middle Ages, or the 
Dark Ages, as some writers prefer to call this period, found 
themselves short of facts, the real historical data could not 
be obtained and they have woven around their stories so 
much of the glamour of romance that it is hard to separate 
the truth from the fiction. It was a great imaginative field 
for such writers as Bulwer Lytton and Sir Walter Scott. I 
do not think that these writers have intentionally led the 
student of history astray for they have only woven in fiction 
where facts could not be obtained. It is not certain that 
any such character as Ivanhoe ever lived and the exploits 
of Robinhood were mostly myths, yet there were heroes in 
that age like Ivanhoe and some foundation for the stories 
of Robinhood while King John and Richard the Lionhearted 
were actual characters. Yet, this historical novel, if we may 
call it such, taught us some early English history and, in my 
judgment, Ivanhoe is the best and most interesting romance 
ever written in the English language. Every boy in America 
should read Ivanhoe. Other writers have written of the 
period covering the Middle Ages and of early English history, 
but they have endeavored to be so exacting and such sticklers 
to establish the verity of their statements that their writings 
are devoid of interest and so dry that few people ever 
read them. 

Many of the earlier writers of American history have 
resorted to fiction in telling the stories of the early settle- 
ment of our country. Irving and Cooper were both writers of 
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this class. They added to but never diverted the facts of 
history in writing their stories. This practice of mixing 
truth and imagination is hardly justified where the truth is 
so easily obtained and the truth is more interesting than the 
fiction. 

We have a school of modern writers who write of early 
history and mix one part truth to four parts fiction and the 
reader, if he does not happen to know the true history, never 
knows how much to believe. When these writers are re- 
minded of their misstatements in historical data their answer 
is that we do not claim that our writings are historically true 
but it ig written as fiction and not as history, however they 
take too much liberty with real historical characters. I have 
read many stories where the writer uses names of men and 
women known to history, but impute to them characteristics 
that they never had and connects them with things and events 
that were neyer a part of their lives. These writers also 
create characters, both heroes and villains, and associate 
these creatures of their imagination with the true characters 
until the reader never knows what he believes. 

The writer was at his old home in North Missouri a 
year or so ago and some friends there was telling me about 
a story that was running in a certain magazine. The story 
was called “Cimarron.” My friends knew that I had been 
in Oklahoma for more than 40 years and they wanted to 
know from me if this was a true story. I told them that 
there was some truth in the story but the greater part was 
just imagination, and that there were no such characters 
in the early history of Oklahoma. I had myself written a 
story of the first two years of Oklahoma, and I had been here 
since before the opening and had first-hand knowledge of the 
opening of Oklahoma to settlement. 

A short time back I bought a ticket to a local theater 
to see the moving picture “Cimarron.” I must say that it 
was a great spectacular show, one of the best from this point 
of view that I had ever witnessed. The picture representing 
the race into the country for land, on April 22, 1889, was 
very realistic and exciting. It was worth the price of the 
show to me for it recalled memories of the past. The writer 
was present and took part in this epochal event and also took 
part in the three other openings of public land that were 
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opened each with a horse race. This was good history so 
far, but why mix it up with impossible and improbable things. 
Why mix this story up with the Osage Nation that was not 
opened to settlement by a race at any time. Why try to 
make a heroine out of a poor, weak female character that 
had none of the true spirit of the real Pioneer Woman. The 
hero (?) of the story was always threatening to say some- 
thing worth while, but never did so, except once when he 
repeated part of Temple Houston’s speech in defense of fallen 
women. 

I am only discussing this play in connection with the 
history of Oklahoma. Many thousands of the youth of this 
country will read the story and many more will see the picture 
who will be led to believe that this impossible medley of 
truth and fiction is true history of Oklahoma. Had the writer 
of “Cimarron” kept a little closer to the text in telling of 
events that were supposed to have occurred in the history of 
our state and in the memory of thousands of people now liv- 
ing it would not have detracted from the interest of the story 
but it would have been a great contribution to the history 
of Oklahoma. As it is written it would have been better 
from the standpoint of history if the venue of this story had 
have been the fabled Atlantis rather than within the boundary 
lines of the state of Oklahoma. 

The “Chronicles of Oklahoma” is published to record 
and preserve the history of Oklahoma and the Southwest. 
It is sent to every member of the Historical Society, includ- 
ing the editors of all newspapers and other publications in 
the state, and it is also mailed to several hundred schools 
in the state as a reference work in teaching the history of 
the state. It is our duty to give the true and correct facts 
pertaining to every event in our history without bias, politi- 
cal or religious. It is also our duty and obligation to correct 
errors and mistakes that are liable to mislead the student of 
history. 


DaWieue 


VICTOR MURDOCK 


The members of the Oklahoma Historica] Society were 
much pleased to have had as their guests on the occasion of 
their annual meeting and house warming of the Historical 
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Euilding, the Hon. Victor Murdock, wife and daughter, of 
Wichita, Kansas. Victor Murdock is the editor of the Wichita 
Eagle and a son of the founder of that paper, the Honorable 
M. M. Murdock. The Eagle has for more than sixty years 
been one of the leading and most influential papers of the 
West and it has always been in the Murdock family, in fact, 
. the Wichita Eagle and the name Murdock have been so closely 
associated that we do not think of one without the other. 
It is one of the few great papers in America now that is 
not a mere business corporation, running a paper for profit 
but it has always reflected the responsible personality and 
individual leadership of its editors. There was no other 
paper that contributed as much to the cause of the early 
boomer organization or that did more to advertise Oklahoma 
before it was opened to settlement than the Eagle. For years, 
the opening of Oklahoma to white settlement, was the theme 
of both the news columns and the editorials of this Kansas 
paper, and its persistent effort was awarded by the culmina- 
tion of this event and the building of a great state. For the 
first two years after the opening in 1889 the people of the 
then Territory of Oklahoma had fo depend upon the Eagle 
for the news, not only of the Territory, but of the world. 
When any big news event was expected in those early days 
the people were down to the depot waiting for the train from 
the North so that they could get the Eagle containing the 
latest. When they read the news in the Eagle everybody 
knew that they had it straight, except a few people from 
Texas who would not believe a word of it until they saw 
it in the Dallas News. 

When the first Territorial Legislature met at Guthrie, 
August 27, 1890, Victor Murdock, then a young man nine- 
teen or twenty years of age, came down from Wichita, Kan- 
sas and spent some time at the organization of the legislature, 
representing his father’s paper, The Wichita Eagle. Young 
Murdock was a most agreeable personage and a brilliant, 
versatile writer. He took quite an interest in the political 
careers of some of the members of the legislature but more 
especially that of our speaker. In the copy he furnished his 
paper he always referred to Speaker Daniels as the “Sockless 
Statesman,” but afterwards he bestowed this sobriquet on 
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Jerry Simpson of Kansas. Victor Murdock at that time was 
often referred to as Murdock’s red-headed boy.” 

Forty years has wrought a great change. Oklahoma 
has great cities and great metropolitan newspapers of its 
own, we do not have to wait until the train comes in for the 
news, and that “red-headed boy,” who represented the Wich- 
ita Eagle at the opening of the first territorial legislature, 
is now a gray-headed man who has in his public life served 
his state and his nation with honor and distinction. As an 
editor he has kept the Eagle up to the high standard estab- 
lished by his distinguished father, the founder of the paper. 

Speaking for the membership of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, the Chronicles wishes to extend its appreciation to 
Mr. Murdock, wife and daughter for the honor of their pres- 
ence at our Annual Meeting and our thanks to Mr. Murdock 
for the splendid reminiscent and historical address that he 
delivered on that occasion. 

Sav sce 


Sythe Ho wih Ve 
OKLAHOMA’S FANE a — EAM bg h a 


a 

About the wisest thing the state of Oklahoma ever did 
was to house its historical society handsomely and so en- 
courage the preservation of its past. 

The Historical Society Building at Oklahoma City is not 
only beautiful. It has a classic dignity of line that would 
bring no offending note to the acropolis at Athens. 

The temple will grow tremendously in ethical value with 
the years. Historically what is unique in Oklahoma is to gain 
latterly an emphasis which, in a national sense, will be al- 
together exceptional. 

Here not only the North and the South are coalesced in 
old Oklahoma, which was in fact new, but here also the In- 
dian territory which was in fact old, had a new experience 
in government. Families which can show a single residence 
as far back as 1832 are to be found in one part of Oklahoma; 
families which look back upon the spectacular settlement in 
1889 as an episode in the remote past are to be found in 
another part. The children of both divisions are now in the 
process of coalition which today constitutes a commonwealth 
for which, in many respects, history offers no counterpart. 

The coalition, in the amazingly rich state Oklahoma has 
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become, is richer in potentialities for Oklahoma than all the 
oil it will ever pump, all the cotton it will ever pick and all 
the wheat it will ever reap. 

It is good to see the record of this in a fane, to see side 
by side the tattered flag a Chickasaw carried in the Battle 
of New Orleans and the silken banner proclaiming Payne’s 

Oklahoma colony.—Wichita Eagle. 


THE STATE FLAG OF OKLAHOMA 


By Mrs. ANDREW R. HICKAM, State Regent 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


Note: The Historical Society has received many inquiries 
in regard to the State Flag of Oklahoma. Women’s clubs and 
students in the schools and others have written the Society about 
the origin and history of the Oklahoma flag as well as its his- 
torical significance. 

In order to give this information to our readers we are print- 
ing the following article, written by Mrs. Andrew R. Hickam, 
State Regent of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
first printed in the Oklahoma Teacher in 1927. It seems to give 
the information desired by many who write the Historical Society. 

Deen ke 


On different occasions it had come to the attention of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution that our former 
state flag, adopted by the Third Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, was unsatisfactory. It consisted of the nu- 
merals ‘‘46” in blue placed in the center of a white star, 
which was upon a red field. : 

This flag, unfortunately, expressed nothing of the sen- 
timent or historical significance of Oklahoma and never 
made a successful appeal to the popular interest in the 
state. It had often been dubbed the “red rag of sedition” 
and with Oklahoma taking the lead in the financial as well 
as the intellectual] world, it was not to our best interest to 

go marching to the front waving a “red flag.” 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, being pri- 
marily a patriotic organization, with the advice and en- 
couragement of Mr. Joseph B. Thoburn of the State His- 
torical Society, planned to remedy this situation. Infor- 
mation was sent out over the state, through the Chapters 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, inviting all 
who were interested in doing so to submit designs for a 
new state flag. The committee consisting of Mrs. O. J. 
Fleming of Enid, as chairman, the state regent, and a mem- 
ber from each D. A. R. Chapter in the state, was to judge 
the designs submitted. The most appropriate one was then 
to be presented to the legislature, asking that it be legally 
adopted as the state flag of Oklahoma. 

A great number of designs were submitted in the com- 
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petitive contest but there was one that stood out far above 
the others. It was beautiful, of appropriate symbolism, 
and with the individuality which would serve to attract at- 
tention. The committee made the selection and it was ap- 
proved by the Tenth Legislature and became the official 
emblem of Oklahoma on April 2, 1925. 

The state flag is described in the Oklahoma Statutes 
as: 

“A sky-blue field with a circular rawhide shield of an 
American Indian Warrior, decorated with six painted 
crosses on the face thereof, the lower half of the shield to 
be fringed with seven pendant eagle feathers and super- 
induced upon the face of the shield a calumet or peace pipe, 
crossed at right angles by an olive branch as illustrated by 
the design accompanying this resolution.” 

Briefly stated the symbolism might be summarized 
thus: 

The blue field signifies devotion; the shield typifies 
defensive warfare, but always surmounted by and _ sub- 
servient to the calumet and the olive branch which betoken 
the love of peace on the part of a united people. 

The flag was designed by Mrs. George Fluke, Jr., who 
before her marriage was Miss Louise Funk of Shawnee. 
Mrs. Fluke is a most charming and cultured young woman 
with exceptional] ability. She has had the very best train- 
ing in art, having been a student at Columbia University 
and the Chicago Art Institute. 

The original Indian war shield and peace pipe which 
served as models for Mrs. Fluke are in the Historical Mu- 
seum at the State Capitol. Oklahoma is fortunate in hav- 
ing a flag that is a work of art as well as of historical sig- 
nificance and it is one of which we may well be proud. 

The Oklahoma State Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution has in its possession a beautiful hand 
painted flag, the original work of the artist, Mrs. Fluke, 
which it prizes highly. As the years go by this flag will 
be entitled to its proper place with the historical flags of 


our nation. 
From Oklahoma Teacher, March 1927 
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OKLAHOMA’S WOMAN PIONEER 


I saw her first in the surging tide 
Of a restless, human sea, 
That beat against a human wall 
And fretted to be free. 
Her face was bronzed by burning sun 
The winds her locks had frayed; 
But her eyes were bright 
And her heart was light, 
For she was unafraid. 


In her arms she held a little child; 
Two tugged at her gown the while; 
Landless, homeless, almost penniless, 
But she gave to the world a smile. 
She turned her face to the Promised Land; 
Her eyes she raised to the Throne; 
In the tumult there 
She breathed a prayer :— 
“O God, give us a home!” 


I saw that sea of land-hungry folk 
As the zero hour approached, 
Crouched like panthers, ready to spring 
At sound of the bugle’s notes. 
Nerves were taut and hearts beat fast, 
But hope flamed high in every face; 
Land and homes were stakes that day 
For those who entered the race. 


With a mighty surge that eager host 
Burst o’er the prairies—free. 

With force and a mighty roar they went 
Like a tidal wave of the sea. 

Not as warriors charge went they, 
Sabres drawn, eager for blood; 

But to build them homes and schools 
And altars to their God. 


Midst the din, and roar, and dust 
I saw the woman again. 
In her arms she held her brood 
And bravely urged on her man. 
Wagon bounding o’er prairie sod:— 
Perils she would not see. 
She steeled her soul 
For that race to the goal:— 
God, what a woman was she! 


Proud and happy she stood that night 
In her spacious new-found home. 
Prairie-grass carpet beneath her feet, 
Over her head the starlit dome. 
There she reared her altar, 
Midst joys, and sorrows, and tears:— 
Hallowed now by many years. 
She’s the Mother of our State 


Qklahoma’s Woman Pioneer. PAUL NESBIT 


PIONEER WOMAN 


CORNSTALK THE SHAWNEE 
By Dr. W. B. Morrison 
Durant, Okla. 


While the Shawnees, sometimes called the “Arabs of the 
New World,” were a small tribe of Indians, whose original 
home was in the Scioto Valley of Ohio, in proportion to their 
numbers probably no other Indian tribe, except possibly the 
Apaches of the Far West, ever fought the white race with as 
much determination and resourcefulness as did this body of 
Indians. In mental ability they stood far above the average 
of their race. It is said that a Shawnee frequently was able 
to converse in four or five languages, including French and 
English. This was the tribe that produced the great Tecum- 
seh, who came so near to forming the only really dangerous 
Indian confederacy. For many years the Shawnees terrorized 
the hardy colonists of the four states embracing the present 
confines of Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio. It 
was their boast that they inflicted upon the white man ten 
times as much loss as they themselves received. But their 
brave and bloody fights were all in vain. Step by step the white 
pioneer pushed them westward to Indiana, Illinois, then Kan- 
sas, until now the shattered remnants of the tribe are to be 
found in the central part of Oklahoma, where a flourishing 
western city perpetuates their name. 

The hostility of the Shawnees against the American 
pioneers was first aroused about the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, when the bold Scotch-Irish began to cross the 
Alleghenies and press on into the Ohio Valley. The Shawnees 
naturally became the allies of the French in the French and 
Indian War, and it was during this war that we first hear of 
Chief Cornstalk. He was a dangerous foe. One of the most 
terrifying things about Cornstalk and his Shawnees was the 
uncertainty of their movements and the long distances they 
would travel to attack some unsuspecting settlement. 

On October 10, 1759, Cornstalk with a small body of war- 
riors suddenly appeared on the headwaters of Kerr’s Creek, 
in what is now Rockbridge County, Virginia—nearly three 
hundred miles from the Scioto. Without warning they fell 
upon the Scotch-Irish settlers, killed and scalped ten of them, 
burned their homes, and then hastened westward through the 
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mountain passes with eleven prisoners and several thousand 
dollars worth of booty. It is said that there were two French- 
men with the savages. A company of militia pursued the 
Shawnees, surprised them and recovered all the prisoners and 
the booty, even the scalps of the dead. But the savages all 
escaped. 

The next time we hear of the activities of Cornstalk is 
in the Pontiac War of 1763. Again he led a band of desperate 
savages into the same peaceful Virginia Valley. This time, 
the residents of Kerr’s Creek had some little warning of the 
approach of the Indians, and on Sunday, July 17, 1763, many 
of them had gathered at the blockhouse of Jonathan Cunning- 
ham, at Big Springs, almost in sight of New Monmouth, now 
one of our most prosperous Presbyterian churches of the 
Virginia Valley. But after all, the Indians surprised the 
settlers, captured the blockhouse, killing the men and carrying 
away the women and children as prisoners. The losses of the 
settlers in killed and captured were probably as many as 
fifty, though there are conflicting stories as to the exact num- 
ber. The graves of the victims of this massacre may still 
be seen in what is known as the ‘McKee burying ground,” 
near Big Spring, about seven miles north of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. 

The prisoners taken by Cornstalk’s band were carried all 
the way to the Scioto, suffering untold hardships by the way. 
When they reached the Indian camp grounds it is said that the 
Shawnees held a big celebration, in the course of which they 
called upon some of the women prisoners to sing for them. 
The brave old Presbyterian women sang Rouse’s version of the 
137th Psalm, one stanza of which reads: 


“For there a song requested they 
Who did us captives bring; 

Our spoilers called for mirth and said 
‘A Song of Zion sing.’ ” 

We hear little of the activities of Cornstalk again for 
about ten years. It is said that he became convinced of the 
futility of warfare against the pioneers, and that his voice 
was for peace in the councils of the Red Men. However, the 
War of Revolution was brewing, and emissaries of the 
British were busy among the Indians of the Ohio Valley. A 
formidable confederacy of most of the Indian tribes along 
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the Ohio was formed, and leadership placed in the hands of 
the famous Logan and Cornstalk. Governor Dunmore of 
Virginia took steps to meet the danger, sending one force 
down the Ohio from Pittsburgh, and another, composed of the 
Virginia militia under General Andrew Lewis, down the 
Kanawha. At Point Pleasant, near the confluence of the 
Kanawha and the Ohio, on October 10, 1774, Cornstalk and 
his allied Indian force attacked the Virginians in an all-day 
fight, one of the bloodiest and most determined in the annals 
of our history. The losses on both sides ran into the hundreds, 
but Indians were finally repulsed. It is charged that Governor 
Dunmore was in no hurry to bring aid to the militia, being 
content for the Indians and the independent backwoodsmen to 
exterminate each other. 


As the War of Revolution proceeded, Cornstalk consistent- 
ly advised his followers against taking sides with the British. 
However, in 1777, the Americans determined to forestall an- 
other Indian attack by carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country. General Edward Hand was in command of the 
_ American frontier forces with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
There was also a garrison at Point Pleasant in charge of 
Captain Arbuckle of the Virginia militia. The Shawnees sent 
two of their prominent men over to Point Pleasant to protest 
against the impending invasion. Arbuckle seized and held 
them as spies. 

A few days later, E]-i-nip-si-co, a son of Cornstalk, came 
to find out why the delegates had been detained. Some mis- 
leading promises to the Indians were evidently made, for 
soon Cornstalk himself came to Point Pleasant and was 
similarly held. On November 10, 1777, while officers of the 
milita were having a conference with the Indian prisoners, 
two of the soldiers from the garrison went across the Kanawha 
to hunt. They were fired on by hidden Indians, and one of 
them, Robert Gilmore, a relative of the Kerr’s Creek victims of 
Cornstalk’s first raid, was killed and scalped. His comrades 
raised the alarm, and soldiers of the post went over, soon 
returning with the bleeding corpse of young Gilmore. Many 
of the soldiers at Point Pleasant were from Rockbridge, and 
they firmly believed that this latest attack was a part of the 
treachery of Cornstalk and his followers. The cry was at 
once raised, “Let us kill the Indians in the fort.” And in 
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spite of the earnest protest of Captain Arbuckle and others, 
a great mob of the pioneer soldiers rushed to the log cabin 
where the Indians were confined, and shot them to death. 
Cornstalk, as his enemies approached, bared his breast, say- 
ing: “If any Big Knife has anything against me, let him 
now avenge himself.” He fell with seven or eight bullets 
through his body. The other Indians were also shot, and the 
body of at least one of them mutilated. 

General Hand arrived from Pittsburgh a short time later, 
but such was the feeling among the soldiers that he did not 
dare to arrest the perpetrators of the deed. Patrick Henry, 
then a governor of Virginia, offered a reward for the appre- 
hension of the murderers of Cornstalk, but though a num- 
ber of them were afterwards brought to trial in Virginia, no 
witnesses appeared against them, and the matter was dropped. 
This unfortunate affair precipitated a bloody war with the 
Indians, but nevertheless it seemed to meet the approval of 
the stern pioneers who had suffered so severely at the hands 
of these savages. They believed with all their hearts in the 
adage later attributed to General Phil Sheridan, that the 
“only good Indian is a dead Indian.’ A rhymester of the 
period has left these lines, which scarcely suggest regret: 


“Cornstalk, the Shawnees’ greatest boast, 
Old Yie, by whom much blood was lost, 
Red Hand and EI-i-nip-si-co 

Lie dead beside the Ohio.” 


Cornstalk may be regarded as a typical Indian leader. His 
savagery and cruelty were characteristic of the Red Man. But 
today we can admire the bravery and resourcefulness he dis- 
played against odds, and we can also deplore his disgraceful 
death. If any of our readers should ever visit the little town 
of Point Pleasant, county seat of Mason County, West Vir- 
ginia, they will find in the courthouse yard a dignified granite 
monument erected to the memory of Cornstalk by the citizens 
of that community in 1896—a belated recognition of the ability 
and valor of an Indian foeman. 


Durant, Oklahoma. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
CREEK INDIANS 


(Continued from last issue) 


According to the traditions of the Creeks, they originally 
lived in a distant western country. When Hernando Cortez 
landed at Vera Cruz in 1519 the Muscogee’ apparently con- 
stituted a separate republic in the northwestern part of Mexi- 
co. Their exodus began when Spain conquered Mexico. The 
Creek confederacy formed the largest division of the Musk- 
hogean family. They received their name from the early 
English traders on account of the numerous creeks and small 
rivers in their country.” 

It seems from the migration legend of the Creeks’ that 
after leaving Mexico they started east and after much wander- 
ing settled on the numerous streams between the headwaters 
of the Alabama and the Savanah Rivers in the country which 
now lies largely within the boundaries of the states of Ala- 
bama and Georgia.” 

The Creeks were sufficiently numerous and powerful to 
resist the attacks from the northern tribes such as the Cat- 
awba, Iroquios, Shawnee, and Cherokee, after they had united 
in a confederacy which they did at an early date. Nothing 
certain can be said of their previous condition or of the exact 
time this confederacy was established, but it appears from 
the records of De Soto’s expedition that leagues existed among 
several of the Creek towns in 1540.* These towns were pre- 
sided over by head chiefs. 

There were seven different languages spoken among the 
Creeks. These were the Muscogee, Hitchiti, Koasati, Ali- 


1About half the confederacy spoke the Muscogee language. which 
thus constituted the the ruling language and gave name to the confed- 
eracy. Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Part I, p. 363. 

2Adair, History of the American Indians, p. 357. Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indians, Part I, p. 362. ; 

°Gatschet, A. S., A. Migration Legend of the Creeks. D. G. Brinton, 
Philadelphia, 1884. “ev 

1Pickett, History of Alabama, pp. 76-79. This information was tak- 
en from a History of the Creek Nation, by Le Clere Milfort, who was 
for several years a resident among the Creeks. See also, Adair, pp. 194- 


220. ; 
2Handbook of American Indians, Part I, p. 368. Jones, History of 


Georgia, Vol. I, Chap. II. 
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bamu, Natchez, Yuchi, and Shawnee. The first five of these 
were Muskhogean; the others were alien incorporations.’ 

Geographically speaking, the Creeks were grouped as 
Upper Creeks on the Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers in Alabama 
and Lower Creeks on the middle or lower Chatahoochee River 
on the Alabama and Georgia border. The Seminoles were a 
small body confined to the extreme northern part of Florida 
and were frequently spoken of as Creeks.* 

The Creeks were a proud and haughty race, arrogant, 
brave and valiant in war. As a people they were more than 
usually devoted to decoration and ornamentation. They were 
fond of both vocal and instrumental music. Their most im- 
portant games were chunkey* and a form of ball play. Exo- 
gamy, or marriage outside the clan, was the rule. Adultery 
by the wife was punished by the relatives of the husband, 
even though chastity in the unmarried was not considered a 
virtue. Descent was in the female line.’ 

There were some other peculiar customs among the 
Creeks which are worthy of mention. They usually buried 
their dead in a pit dug under the bed where the deceased lay 
in his house. The medical needs of these people were served 
by female practitioners who effected cures by the use of herbs 
and “magic”.’ All courting was done with the consent of the 
girl’s mother or maternal uncle.’ Polygamy was a common 
practice and existed among them until after the Civil War.‘ 

No Creek knew his age. They had no months, weeks, 
and hours. The passing of days was noted by inserting pegs 
in aboard. By the decimal system they counted to millions.’ 

The busk which the Creeks called the puskita, meaning 
a “fast”, is by some early writers called the “green-corn 
dance.” Taken all together the puskita was one of the most 


sIDIid Se eattelwpeoda: 

‘Ibid., Part I, p. 500. See also, Karly History of the Creek Indians 
and their Neighbors, by John R. Swanton. Bulletin 73. Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, p. 398. 

"Handbook of American Indians, Part I, p. 298. <A full description of 
the game Chunkey is given here. 

*Handbook of American Indians, Part I, p. 364. See also, p. 962. 

*Schooleraft, Indian Tribes of the United States, Vol. I, p. 270. 

*Ibid., Vol. V, p. 268-269. The father had no voice in the matter. 


“Chronicles of Oklahoma, VOL IV 27 i 
a, » D. 276. Article : 
Checote, by O. A. Lambert. PE ae oe 


*Schooleraft, Indian UribesweViOle le. pa 2s 
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remarkable ceremonial] institutions of the American Indians. 
It lasted from four to eight days, varying with the importance 
of the towns where it was celebrated. The day of the be- 
ginning of the celebration of the puskita, which took place 
chiefly in the town square, was determined by the “miko” or 
chief, and his council. 

This celebration was an occasion of amnesty, forgiveness, 
and absolution of crime, injury, and hatred. It was a season 
of change of mind which was symbolized in various ways. 
A general amnesty was proclaimed, all malefactors might 
return to their town, and they were absolved from all crimes, 
which were now forgotten and they were restored to favor. 
In connection with the busk the women broke to pieces all the 
household utensils of the previous year and replaced them 
with new ones; the men refitted all their property so as to look 
new. Indeed it meant a new life, physical and moral, which 
had to begin with the new year. Houses were cleaned and all 
old things were burned.’ 

The Creek warrior was larger than the ordinary race of 
Europeans, often about six feet in height, but was invariably 
well-formed, erect in carriage, and graceful in every move- 
ment.’ There seems to be some inconsistency in the descrip- 
tions of the Creek woman. One writer says that “she was short 


°A full description of the Busk is given in Bulletin 30 of the Bureau 
vf American Ethnology, Part I, p. 176. 

*Gatschet, Albert Samuel, A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, 
Pen dine osed Roy ie 

*Pickett, History of Alabama, p. 87. Military prowess commanded 
the highest respect. Early History of the Creek Indians and their 
neighbors, by John R. Swanton, p. 76. B. A. E. No. 73. 

“We know this is a very dull subject at this stage of the Indian’s 
history, but we happen to know that there was such a thing once as a 
Creek war whoop. It was never given during a battle as some would 
have you believe. The war whoop of the Creek Indian was given more 
as a warning than as a summons to combat. When the enemy was 
close lipon the Creek Indian he went at once to all the camps, giving, at 
intervals, three keen whoops as fast as he could draw his breath—short 
keen whoops. As he drew near the camp of his people the whoops were 
given oftener. He did not stop to report the cause but kept right on 
to the next camp or settlement, as the case might be. After the first one 
giving the war whoop gave out on his run, another took it up and carried 
it to other camps and settlements until all the Creeks were warned. They 
asked no questions but rushed to arms at once and formed scouting 
parties. The Arbekas were always detailed by the Creeks to do picket 
duty, for they were experts at this business. They were called the 
Gate Town.” Charles Gibson, in Indian Journal, January 31, 1902. 
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in stature but well-formed. Her eyes were large, black and 
languishing, her brow high and arched. Her cheeks were 
also high but her features were generally regular and pretty. 
Her feet and hands were small, but exceedingly well-shaped.”* 
Caleb Swan, the United States deputy who visited the Creek 
country in 1791, reported that the Creek woman was thick- 
necked, ugly and extremely masculine.* Evidently the women 
described by these two men were either of different tribes or 
of different rank. 

The Creeks had a peculiar form of government in that 
the confederation seemed to have no central control. The 
population of a town, regardless of the number of clans’ rep- 
resented, made up a tribe ruled by an elected chief or “miko”, 
who was advised by the council of the town on all important 
matters. This council also appointed a “great warrior” or 
‘“tustenuggihlako.” Certain towns were consecrated to peace 
ceremonies and were known as “white towns’, while others, 
set apart for war ceremonies were designated as “red towns”. 

The Creek town in its outline extended eastward from 
the town square and represented an autonomy such as is 
usually implied by the term “tribe.” Every considerable 
town was provided with a public square formed of four build- 
ings of equal size, facing the cardinal points and each divided 
into three apartments. The structure on the east side of the 
square was alloted to the chief councillors, probably of the 
administrative side of the government; that on the south side 
belonged to the warrior chiefs; that on the north to the 
inferior chiefs; while that on the west was devoted to the 
ceremony of the “black drink’. They had several orders of 
chiefly rank.’ 

The general policy of the confederacy was guided by a 
council composed of representatives from each town who met 
annually, or as the occasion required at a time and place, 
fixed by the chief or head “miko”. The confederacy had its 
political organization founded on blood relationship, real 

‘Ibid,. page S87. 

‘Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Vol. V, p. 274. 

*There were several original clans among whi 
Tiger, Deer, Bird, Snake, Raccoon, Fox, Bog 
Panther, Wild-cat, Skunk, Hickory-nut, Salt 
of American Indians, Part I, p. 364. 

*Used in connection with the Busk. 

"Handbook of American Indians, Part I, p. 364, 


ch were: Wind, Bear, 
, Potato, Maize, Fish, Beaver. 
; Toad, and Wolf. Handbook 
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or fictitious.“ Its chief object was mutual defense and the 
power wielded by its council was purely advisory. Further- 
more the lack of central control is evidenced by the fact that 
parts of the confederacy and even separate towns might and 
actually did, on occasion, declare war. 

The history of the Creeks begins with the appearance of 
De Soto’s army in their country in 1540. Then in 1559, 
Triston de Luna came in contact with the part of the group, 
but the only important fact that can be drawn from the record 
is the deplorable condition into which the people of the section 
penetrated by the Spanish had been brought by their visit. 
Juan del Pardo passed through their country in 1567, but 
his chronicler, Juan de la Vandera, has left little more than a 
list of unidentifiable names.’ 

The Creeks came permanently into the history of our 
country as allies of the English in the Apalachee War of 1703- 
8, and from that period continue almost uniformly as treaty 
allies of the South Carolina and Georgia colonies and hostile 
to the Spanish in Florida. 

The only serious revolt of the Creeks against the United 
States took place in 1813-14. This was the well-known Creek 
War in which General Jackson took a prominent part. This 
war ended in a complete defeat of the Indians and the sub- 
mission of Weatherford their leader, followed by the cession 
of the greater part of their lands to the United States.’ 

Since this brief article could not possibly record all the 
events in the history of the Creeks prior to 1865, it is neces- 
sary to omit many happenings which may seem important. 

Indian education proved to be a repellent force to the 
efforts to remove the Creeks to the west. Opposition to west- 
ward emigration apparently increased in proportion to the 
completeness of the transition from the hunting to the agri- 


‘Since descent was in the female line. 

1Article by Henry W. Henshaw and James Mooney on Mushogean, 
in Handbook of American Indians, Part I, p. 962. 

*Ipid., Part I, p. 3638. 

*Speech made by Weatherford, leader of the Creeks, and quoted in 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United States, p. 345. n. “I am in 
your power. Do with me what you please. I have done the white peo- 
ple all the harm I could. I have fought them, and fought them bravely. 
There was a time when I had a choice; I have none now; even hope is 
ended. Once I could animate my warriors; but I cannot animate the 
dead. They can no longer hear my voice; their bones are at Tallushatches, 
Talladaga, Einucfau, and To-ho-pe-ka.” 
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cultural stage of civilization. The Creeks who had good 
homes, schools, and churches were loath to leave them in ex- 
change for the rather uncertain conditions in the west." Ex- 
perience had taught them that the Indian’s happiness was 
of little consequence when the white man desired more 
land.” 

In 1811 there was held a general council among the 
Creeks to discuss the sale of their land to the white man.’ 
This council voted to forbid the sale of their lands and im- 
posed the death penalty for the violation of this restriction. 
A large part of the lands of the Upper Creeks were con- 
fiscated as a result of their disloyalty during the War of 
1812. Additional cessions were made by the treaties of 
January 22, 1818* and January 8, 1821. 

In 1823, William McIntosh, chief of the Lower Creeks, 
took the lead in a movement to sell more land to the Govern- 
ment. On February 12, 1825, he signed a treaty at Indian 
Springs, Georgia, which ceded a large tract of the Creek 
lands in Georgia in return for an equal tract between the 
Arkansas and Canadian Rivers and $400,000 in money to be 
paid to the Creeks.” The Upper Creeks would not sign this 
treaty. John C. Calhoun, as Secretary of State, refused to 
recognize it but after the inauguration of John Quincy 
Adams as President, it was ratified by the Senate." McIntosh 
was sentenced to death by a council of Creek chiefs and was 
assassinated on April 29, 1825, at Milledgeville where he had 
fled and was hiding in his own home.* 

A delegation of Creek chiefs led by Opothleyohola and 
John Stidham went to Washington to protest against the en- 
forcement of the treaty of Indian Springs which McIntosh 


*See Address of the Creeks signed by fifty chiefs and sent to the 
people of Georgia and Alabama. Niles Register, Vol. XXX VU pe tae 

*See speech of John Murphy, Governor of Alabama, in Niles Register, 
Vol. XXIX, p. 387-389. 

‘James Mooney, in Handbook of American Indians, Part LB aS tter 

“Senate Document 452, Indian Affairs, by Chas. J Kappler, Clerk of 
the Senaté Committee on Indian Affairs, Vol. II, p. 109. 

*‘Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 136-138. 

*Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 151-153. 

"President Adams declared he ratified it “under the unsuspecting im- 
pression that it had been negotiated in good faith and in the confidence 
inspired by the recommendation of the Senate.” Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, Vol. II. p. 306. 

“Niles Register, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 196-197. 
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had signed. A new treaty was signed while this delegation 
was in Washington. The date of this treaty is January 12, 
1826. By its provisions the Creeks ceded all their lands in 
Georgia to the Government and in return were to receive 
$217,600 and a perpetual annuity of $20,000. A further clause 
provided that the McIntosh party were to receive $100,000 
and moving expenses.” 

The final treaty which made way for the removal of the 
Creeks to the west was signed in the city of Washington on 
March 24, 1832. By the terms of this treaty, the Creeks ceded 
all the rest of their lands east of the Mississippi River to the 
Government. They were to have all moving expenses paid, 
were to be furnished with supplies for a year’s sustenance, 
besides tools, weapons, ammunition, blankets, and increased 
annuities. This treaty was signed by duly authorized rep- 
resentatives of the Creek Nation and Lewis Cass, secretary 
of war, as the representative of the government.* 

There was a strong disinclination on the part of some 
of the leaders to move west and rejoin their fellow tribes- 
men of the McIntosh party who had preceded them to the 
new reservation. Opothleyohola, in particular was so bitter- 
ly opposed to such a course that he endeavored unsuccessfully 
to bargain for a tract of land in Texas upon which his people 
might settle. In the end, however, nearly all the Creeks 
migrated to the Indian Territory, though many of them did 
not go until several years after the last of their domain east 
of the Mississippi River had been sold to the Government.’ 

Shortly after emigration the Creeks found themselves 
involved in difficulties over boundary lines. A council which 
met at Fort Gibson in 1833 succeeded in making a satisfactory 
adjustment and the Creek boundaries were established. 

That period intervening between the time of the removal 
of the Creeks and the Civil War must necessarily be treated 
very briefly in this article. It is characterized by progress 


2Sen, Doc. 452, Ind. Aff., Vol. II, pp. 188-191. 

3Ipid., Vol. II, pp. 247-248. 

2Thoburn, History of Oklahoma, Vol. I, pp. 98-94. He also says, “To 
the credit of the members of the McIntosh party, it should be stated 
that they showed no disposition to maintain a feud after the arrival of 
the main body of the Creek people, On the contrary, the past differ- 
ences were apparently forgotten and harmony prevailed among the people 
of the re-united Creek Nation.” 
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in religion, education, and the adjustment of their relation- 
ship with neighboring tribes. ; 

During the first decade after removal the Baptists and 
the Methodists were the principal religious workers. Dur- 
ing the period from 1840 to 1860 the religious factor in the 
Creek life proved to be a most potent force in the Creek 
Nation’s advancement. 

As early as 1833 the Baptists had established a mission 
boarding school at Ebenezer.’ The American Board estab- 
lished a school at Coweta in 1848,° and the Methodists 
established the Asbury Manual Training School near Eu- 
faula in 1850.1. During the year 1848 the Presbyterians 
established a school at Tullahassee.* 

The young people who were accommodated in these 
schools showed marked progress and soon improved notice- 
ably in dress, speech and manners. 

Practically the same form of government prevailed 
among the Creeks until 1867. This particular phase of their 
development has already been discussed in previous articles 
by the writer in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 

The Seminoles were originally a part of the creek Na- 
tion and after much litigation they were assigned lands by 
the government which had already been given to the Creeks. 
The Creek chiefs accepted the arrangement but the Seminoles 
objected because it would place them under Creek jurisdic- 
tion and make possible the enslavement of their fugitive 
black friends. However, in 1845 they agreed to removal to 
the assigned lands, and submitted themselves to the Creek 
council in all matters except finances.t On account of dis- 
agreements over fugitive slaves the two tribes were unable 
to live together peaceably and in 1856 the Creeks ceded part 
of their territory to the Seminoles on condition that it should 
not be sold, or otherwise disposed of, without the consent of 
the Creek Nation.’ 


With the exception of a few skirmishes with the Osage 


‘Willam Gammell, History of American Baptist Mission, p. 328. 
McAfee, Missions among the North American Indians, p. 59 
‘Rep. Com. Ind. Aff. 1851, p. 390. ; 
“McAfee, Missions among the North American Indians, p. 59. 
*Sen. Doc. 319, Ind. Aff., Vol. II, pp. 550-552. 
*Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 756-768. 
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and Pawnee tribes to the north, there was no further trouble 
among the Creeks until the Civil War. 

On July 10-12, 1861, Albert Pike, as commissioner of the 
Confederate States, met the representatives of the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Nations at Eufaula. At 
this meeting and at one held on August 1, he negotiated 
formal treaties of friendship and alliance with each of these 
tribes. Thus the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes were 
placed in an attitude of hostilty toward the Government of 
the United States, and the “White Man’s quarrel’ became 
the source of the Red Man’s woe.* 

Many of the Creeks remained loyal to the Union, even 
though the Federal Government seems to have abandoned 
them for a time.’ In the fall of 1861 about 2500 of these 
gathered under the command of Opothleyohola, the aged chief. 
This group, after a few battles with confederate Indian 
forces were finally dispersed at the Battle of Chustenahlah, 
December 16, 1861.’ 

Thus Opothleyohola was crushed. The Indians who re- 
mained loyal after this nearly all gathered north of the Kan- 
sas Line. Their sufferings during the following winter are 
almost indescribable. They had abandoned homes and farms 
and stock. Most of them were scantily clothed, many with- 
out shoes, and food was scarce. Hundreds of them died from 
exposure and fever. Opothleyohola died in 1863." 

There were two regiments and one cavalry battalion 
made up mostly of Creeks which served with the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. Col. D. N. McIntosh commanded the 
first Creek Regiment, Lieut. Chilly McIntosh commanded the 
1st Creek Cavalry Battalion, and Col. Chilly McIntosh com- 
manded the 2nd Creek Regiment. Col. D. N. McIntosh was 


Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1861, pp. 46-49. 

2Nearly four thousand Creeks and about twelve hundred Seminoles, 
including women and children, and a few from the other tribes declined 
to recognize the alliance of their tribes with the Confederacy and aligned 
themselves on the side of the Union. Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 1882. See 
letters Nos. 24, 25, 27, and 29 with the papers from the Southern Su- 
perintendency. 

3Ibid., 1862, pp. 26-27. 

4Handbook of American Indians, Part II. Article by Mrs. Frank 
Huntington, and Dr. Albert Samuel Gatschet. See also, letters from W. S. 
Coffin, Supt. of Indian Affairs, Southern Superintendency, and letter 
from Geo. A. Cutler, U. S. Agent for the Creeks, in Rep. Com. Ind. Aff., 
pp. 198-199 and 182. 
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the son of William McIntosh, the assassinated chief men- 
tioned elsewhere in this article. 

An examination of general histories does not reveal 
much in the way of detail concerning operations of contending 
armies in the Indian Territory, nor does a closer investiga- 
tion of source material reveal any great strategic advantages 
gained therefrom. Nevertheless, war, in all its brutality, 
cruelty and destruction, came home to the inhabitants of that 
country during the years that followed. 

For students of Oklahoma History and others who are 
interested in a more detailed account of the topics treated in 
the latter part of this article the writer recommends the fol- 
lowing works by Dr: Annie Heloise Abel: 

“The History of Events Resulting in Indian Consolidation 
West of the Mississippi River.” American Historical As- 
sociation Annual Report, 1906, Vol. I, pp. 235-412. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1908. 

“The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist” 
“The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War.” 2 
Vols., Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, 1915 and 1919. 

OHLAND MorTON, 
Eastern Oklahoma College, 
Wilburton, Oklahoma. 


*Lights on Oklahoma History, By Charles Evans, pp. 117-118. 

“The Civil War in the Indian country was mainly local. While there 
were some severe struggles in the Indian Territory, they were given lit- 
tle attention at Washingon or Richmond. The Indian, or Oklahoma 
region, was a buffer beween Kansas on the north and Texas on the south. 
The territory was rich in cattle and horses and a good ground for re- 
cruiting, and both armies wanted all of this materia] they could get. 
It was so ravaged. torn and bleeding, that when the southern leaders, 
as Stand Waitie, the McIntosh brothers, Tandy Walker, and the Fol- 
soms and Adairs, hearing of Lee’s surrender, said they would fight on to 
the bitter end, the people thought they had done enough. They deserved 
peace. So on July 14, 1865, three months after Lee’s surrender, General 
Stand Waitie surrendered the last Confederate forces of the Indian Ter- 
ritory and the war in the Oklahoma land was over.” 

For a fuller discussion of this topic see Brooks, Marion Stuart, The 


History of the Indian Territory During the Civil War. (1917). M. A. 
Thesis, Library, University of Oklahoma, 


HISTORIC SPOTS IN 
THE VICINITY OF TUSKAHOMA 


By MuRIEL H. WRIGHT 


The stories of the historic spots in the vicinity of Tuska- 
homa, Pushmataha County, particularly those included with- 
in Township two north, Range nineteen east, may be traced 
from the ancient myths of the Choctaws on up through the 
real records of history in Oklahoma. Today, when one drives 
south along State Highway No. 10, over the Winding Stair 
Mountains toward Talihina and on to Tuskahoma, the peaks 
of the Potato Hills stand in strangely serrated rows, hazy 
blue in the Southwest, as if guarding the entrance to the 
valley of the Kiamichi River that flows through the southern 
part of this township. One of the earliest records contain- 
ing a description of the Potato Hills is the “Journal” of 
Thomas Nuttall, the noted English botanist, in which he 
told of his journey through the vicinity to the Red River in 
1819. 

With the establishment of Fort Towson in ‘tthe Red 
River region, the first trail leading from Fort Smith to the 
new post, said to have been marked out in 1826, wound 
dimly through the country now included in the southeastern 
corner of the township, crossing the Kiamichi River a few 
miles above the present site of Tuskahoma.*’ However, with 
the abandonment of Fort Towson in 1829, this trail fell into 
disuse. With the beginning of the main immigration of the 
Choctaws in the fall and winter of 1831-2, and the re-estab- 
lishment of Fort Towson, a new road was opened up for the 
increased amount of travel between the Choctaw Agency, 
fifteen miles west of Fort Smith, and the settlements on Red 
River. This road was first marked out in the spring of 1832 
by Robert Bean, a well known woodsman living on the frontier 
of Arkansas, who acted under an order authorized by Major 
Francis W. Armstrong, the Choctaw agent. Construction 
work along the most difficult portions of the trail was immed- 
iately begun by a detachment of U. S. soldiers under the 


2The accepted spelling of the name of the present town of Tuskahoma 
is a corruption of the original Choctaw ‘“Tushkahoma.” 
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command of Captain John Stuart, of the 7th Infantry” A 
portion of this trail crossed the western part of what is now 
Township two north, Range nineteen east, being long known 
in that part of the country as “the old Military Road to Fort 
Smith.” However, after a few years, this road was gen- 
erally avoided by travelers who came down a new route 
surveyed in 1838 over the first trail from Fort Smith. 
Although the whole region south of the Arkansas and 
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Canadian rivers in what is now Oklahoma, was assigned the 
Choctaws of Mississippi, according to the Treaty of Doak’s 
Stand, yet few of them came west to live until ten years later, 
after the signing of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 
on September 27, 1830. From that time, the whole history 
of the Choctaw Nation, during the three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of its existence as a republic in the Indian Territory, 
was closely connected—may: almost be said to have centered 
—in the country now included in Townshop two north, Range 

“Report of Captain John Stuart on the Construction of the Road 


from Fort Smith to Horse Prairie on Red River, with notes by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman—Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 333-347. 


J. F. McCurTAIN 
PRINCIPAL OF THE CHocTAW NATION, 18S0-4 
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nineteen east. Because it was centrally located to the three 
organized districts of the Nation, the first and last capitals, 
Nanih Waya and Tushkahoma, respectively, were established 
within this region. Nearly two-thirds of all the Choctaw 
national councils held in the Indian Territory, met within its 
borders. A large percentage of all the laws contained in four 
published codes of the Choctaw Nation, besides most of the 
laws printed annually in pamphlet form, were enacted by 
those sessions of the General Council. Every prominent citi- 
zen of the Choctaw Nation, West, who lived during the period 
between 1834 and 1907, at some one time—some of them many 
times—visited the country within the limits of the township. 
Many leading Chickasaws attended council in the region, as 
representatives of their people who were counted citizens 
of the Choctaw Nation before they established their own 
government. It was also visited by most of the missionaries 
who spent their best years among the people of the two na- 
tions, in addition to the U. S. agents for the Choctaws, and 
other persons who took an active part in the history of 
Eastern Oklahoma during the same period. 

By coincidence, the country included in the township, 
ever since the first organization of political units, under the 
constitution of the Choctaw Nation, has been operated un- 
der a Choctaw name. It was first a part of Oklafaya Dis- 
trict, named for one of the leading clans in the Nation. In 
1838, the name of the district was changed to Apuckshen- 
nubbee, in honor of the noted chief who was said to have 
been of the Oklafalaya clan and who died on his way to Wash- 
ington, in 1824. At the time of the first organization of coun- 
ties in the Choctaw Nation, in 1850, this region was included 
within the limits of Wade County, Apuckshenubbee District. 
It may be pointed out that ‘““Wade” was the one exception to 
its Choctaw names, although even then it was that of a prom- 
inent citizen, Alfred Wade, who was elected the first “gover- 
nor” of the Choctaw Nation, under the Skullyville constitu- 


tion of 1857.° 


*The Skullyville Constitution provided that the executive power of 
the Choctaw Nation should be yested in a “governor.” Under the new 
constitution adopted in 1860, the chief executive of the Nation was 
called “the principal chief.’ However, the custom of addressing the 
principal chief as “sovernor,’ in general conversation, was continued 


as a courtesy title. 
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When the Constitutional Convention met in 1906-7, in 
preparation for the organization of the State, Township Two 
North, Range Nineteen East, was included within the limits 
of Pushmataha County, named in honor of the famous Choc- 
taw chief who died in Washington, D. C., in 1824, and was 
buried in the Congressional Cemetery. Since the admission 
of the forty-sixth state of the Federal Union the township has 
remained a part of Pushmataha County, Oklahoma, the lat- 
ter in itself being a Choctaw name meaning “Red People.” 

The name of the first capital of the Choctaw Nation, 
West,—Nanih Waya—means “mountain that produces” 
(from nvnih meaning hill or mountain, and waya meaning 
to produce). The name of the last capital—Tushkahoma— 
means “red warrior” (from tushka meaning warrior, and 
homma meaning red). The sites of these two capitals are 
just off State Highway No. 10, which crosses the Winding 
Stair Mountains in LeFlore County—some of the most pic- 
turesque country in Oklahoma—and on into Pushmataha 
County through the southern part of the township. 

There are three instances in the history of the Choc- 
taws where the name “Nanih Waya” is an important one. 
The old time Choctaws revered the name for it was synony- 
mous with their idea of “mother,” or one who was cherished 
and greatly beloved. 

According to the tribal creation myth, which was still 
told among the Choctaws of a century ago, the earth was a 
vast quagmire in its beginning. One day a Great Red Man 
came down from his home in the sky and began the erection 
of a mound, which finally arose as high as a mountain, in the 
middle of the wide, muddy plain. Upon its completion, he 
called it “Nanih Waya.” Since he was all powerful, the Great 
Red Man called forth the Red People from the midst of the 
mountain. Afterward he proclaimed laws for them and in- 
structed them how to live. Then the Red People went down 
into the plain around Nanih Waya. As the seasons passed, 
their gallant warriors grew old and white-haired, but they 
never wearied of telling the story of the creation to their 
young men, teaching them to love the beautiful mountain, 
“Nanih Waya,” as a mother. 

In another tribal legend, the Choctaws told how they and 
their kinsmen, the Chickasaws, migrated many centuries ago 
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from a country in the Far West. After traveling for years 
and years over the high mountains and great plains and 
through deep forests, they at last crossed the Mississippi 
River and arrived in a fine country on its east side. Delighted 
with their situation they decided to establish themselves as 
a nation there. Having brought with them the bones of 
every Choctaw who died on the long journey from the West, 
these sacred remains were all laid together in one pile which 
the men and women covered with bark and moss and earth 
until a huge mound had been erected over it. Then the miko, 
or chief, of the Choctaws proclaimed the laws to his people 
from the top of the mound. In the midst of a great ceremony 
of feasting and dancing and singing, which followed, the 
mound itself was named Nanih Waya, in memory of the moun- 
tain in the Far West where the Red People were said to have 
first seen the light of day. 

Although the story of the creation of all the Red People 
was a myth that was handed down among the Choctaws from 
time immemorial, yet the sacred mound of Nanih Waya, in 
Mississippi, is a matter of historical fact. It really did exist 
in what is now Winston County, near the Neshoba County 
line, Mississippi, though the circumstances having to do with 
its erection were known only through tribal tradition. The 
Choctaws lived for many centuries in the vicinity of the 
sacred mound; they reverenced it and loved the country 
around it. To them it seemed as if Nanih Waya embraced 
and protected the spirits of the departed Choctaws whose 
mortal remains were laid to rest at the foot of the mound. 
Thus, the mound itself became a symbol of that which was 
very dear to them. This idea became so deeply intrenched in 
the hearts of all the people that it furnished one of the main 
objections to the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, which pro- 
vided that the whole nation emigrate from Mississippi to the 
country now included in Southern Oklahoma. 

But with their arrival in the Indian Territory, the Choc- 
taws did not forget Nanih Waya. At the end of the main 
immigration in 1834, they reorganized the government of 
their little republic under a written constitution. One of the 
first important measures to be decided by the General Council 
(or legislative department) was the selection of the site for 
the erection of the capitol in their new country. Under Ar- 
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ticle 20 of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, provision 
had been made for the erection of a national council-house, 
and, also, houses for each of the three district chiefs and a 
church in each of the districts at a total cost not exceeding 
$10,000.* 

A year or so after the reorganization of the Choctaw 
government in the West, the members of the General Council 
and many other citizens are said to have gathered in a meet- 
ing on the banks of the Kiamichi, within the limits of what 
is now Township two north, Range nineteen east. During 
the session of this Council which gathered for its meeting in 
the shade of the forest, a special committee was appointed 
to select a location for the new council-house or capitol. A 
spot one and one half miles northwest of the present town of 
Tuskahoma, in Pushmataha County, was chosen as this site. 
The records show that in the last quarter of 1836, a man by 
the name of W. E. Woodruff was paid $52.00 for advertising 
for proposals “for building the council house, etc.” In the 


“The district chief's house in Apuckshunubee District (formerly 
Oklafalaya) was located about a mile off the highway northeast of the 
present site of Millerton, in McCurtain County. This is known as the 
old Thomas Le Flore place. He was district chief so long that people 
accepted the idea that the house belonged to him, though it had not 
been erected with such intentions. In Pushamataha District, the chief’s 
house was located about two miles southeast of the present City of 
Hugo, in Choctaw County, in the vicinity of Horse Prairie. In Moshola- 
tubbee District, the district chief’s house is supposed to have been that 
known in more recent years as “Council House,” at the present site of 
Latham, in Le Flore County. This location was on the Military Trail 
from Fort Smith to Horse Prairie, about two miles southwest of the 
crossing on Brazil Creek. The descriptions of the large, hewed log 
house that formerly stood on the site of Latham, as given by those who 
were familiar with its appearance, corresponds with descriptions of 
each of the chief’s houses erected in the other two districts in the Nation. 
It is more than likely that the chief’s house in Mosholatubbee District 
was the first erected of those buildings provided for in the Treaty of 
1880, since it was located nearest the Choctaw Agency. While no record 
has been found up to the time of this writing to prove such was the 
case, yet it is presumed by old timers and those who have studied many 
of the records in Choctaw history that a session or two of the General 
Council must have been held in this house at sometime, probably before 
the completion of the national council-house later known as Nanih Wava. 
Hence the chief's house in Mosholatubbee District was known locally, 


especially to the people around the Agency and Skullyville, as “Council 
House.” 


—— 
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fourth quarter of 1838, William Lowry was paid the sum of 
$8,400 for “Building churches, etc.’” 

The person who served in the capacity of head carpenter 
and who was directly responsible for the proper erection of 
the capitol was Thomas Oakes, a young man from North 
Carolina, who had come to the Indian Territory in the em- 
ploy of the U. S. Government. He and one of his brothers 
had moved west during the time that main emigration of the 
Choctaws from Mississippi had taken place. His brother did 
not remain in this part of the West but went to one of the 
northern states where he settled and reared a family. But 
Thomas Oakes remained among the Choctaws and married 
Harriet Everidge, whose family was of Choctaw descent and 
prominent in the Nation. During a family reunion a few 
years ago at Soper, Oklahoma, the descendants of Thomas 
Oakes were referred to as the “Red Oakes” to distinguish 
them from the ‘‘White Oakes,” the descendants of the brother 
who had settled in the North’. Thomas and Harriet Everidge 
Oakes were the parents of a large family of children, among 
whom were the late Honorable Thomas E. Oakes, of Soper, 
and Lemuel Oakes, justice of the peace at Hugo, ever since 
statehood. Mrs. Thomas Oakes’ brother, Judge Joel Everidge, 
was a man of high standing in his community and was well 
known for his integrity and trustworthiness. He was a judge 
of the supreme court of the Choctaw Nation for many, many 
years, having the distinction of serving in the capacity longer 
than any other citizen. 

When the new capitol was completed in 1838, it was the 
best of its kind and presented the finest specimens of the 
workmanship of the skilled artisans who came to the Indian 
Territory in early days. Its appearance even elicited praise 
from persons from the East who had occasion to visit the 
Choctaw capitol and were competent judges of good workman- 
ship. The building was a spacious one, erected from pine 
logs felled in the neighboring forest, all hand hewn with even 
facings of 12 by 6 inches. The doors and window frames and 
outside, wooden shutters with movable slats were hand 


sw. BE. Woodruff, the founder, was editor and publisher of the Ar- 
kansas Gazette at Little Rock. The Gazette was the first newspaper pub- 


lished in Arkansas. 
‘Personal information from the late Thomas BH. Oakes, of Soper, and 


his daughter, Mrs. Howard Morris. 
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dressed. The two tall chimneys with large open fireplaces, 
were of dressed stone. On the inside of the building the walls 
were carefully covered with plaster and then painted white. 
Since the General Council was composed of only one body at 
first, there was one large hall provided for its meetings. A 
railing was placed around the seats for the council members, 
in the center of the room, to separate them from those for 
the spectators, as there were always many visitors during the 
sessions of the Council. In the center of the hall, stood a 
post, painted white, serving not only as a support to the ceil- 
ing but also as a “sound transmitter.” At one end of the 
building were two small rooms used for meetings of special 
committees and of the supreme court. On the outside of the 
building, the dark green of the window shutters contrasted 
with the snow-white of the walls which had been white- 
washed, according to the usual plan adopted by the Govern- 
ment in finishing up buildings of frame or hewn logs, erected 
under its supervision in early days. Some of the old-timers 
have said that the appearance of the first council-house of the 
Choctaws in the Indian Territory was “splendid and sub- 
stantial.’ 

When the General Council met for its first session at the 
new capital, in the autumn of 1838, the snow-white council- 
house, in its fresh beauty, gleamed in the sun-light against 
the background of the dark forest that extended up for more 
than a mile from the banks of the Kiamichi River. In the 
throng that had gathered for the occasion, the captains of 
the Choctaw militia, dressed in the outfits furnished them 
under the terms of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, their 
hats gay with cockades and plumes, bore their swords proud- 
ly. Some of the members of the Council were typical repre- 
sentatives of their nation and of the frontier, in bright col- 
ored turbans and fringed hunting coats. Others, not less 
dignified, made a metropolitan appearance in regular citizens 
clothes, in styles then prevaling. 

Major William Armstrong, acting superintendent in the 
West and Choctaw agent, was in attendance, since important 
changes were to be made in the constitution of the Choctaw 


‘Personal information from Mr. George Bell, formerly of Tuskahoma, 
and Mr. Joseph Dukes, of Talihina, in addition to various early records 


giving the location and a description of the national council-house of the 
Choctaws. 
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Nation in order to meet the requirements of the latest treaty 
between the Choctaws and the Chickasaws. Among the dis- 
tinguished Choctaws present were the three district chiefs; 
namely, Nittakechi, of Pushmataha District, nephew of the 
noted Pushmataha; Thomas LeFlore of Oklafalaya District, 
cousin of Colonel Greenwood LeFlore of Mississippi; and 
Joseph Kincaid, of Musholatubbee District. All three signed 
the laws of the session—the fourth of the General Council 
since the coming of the nation to the Indian Territory. 

The meeting proved to be a momentous one in the history 
of the Choctaws. According to the regular rules of the Gen- 
eral Council, every propriety of legislative bodies was ob- 
served. After due deliberation on the part of a committee 
especially appointed to consider the matter, the climax of the 
occasion came when the Speaker of the Council arose and 
announced that the capital of the Nation was thenceforth to 
be known as Nanih Wava. One can imagine the sentiments 
that arose in the hearts of the staunch and patriotic Choctaws 
who filled the hall of the new council-house, at the mention of 
that name. To them, Nanih Waya—so reverenced in its orig- 
inal meaning—now linked their tribal myths and legends, 
their religion, their old love of home and country in Mississippi 
with the very foundation of their government in their new 
country in the West. 

A volume could be written about the laws of the Choc- 
taws that were enacted within the walls of Nanih Waya. In 
1842, their constitution was changed, the General Council 
being increased to include two legislative bodies—a senate 
and a lower house. About that time, another building, known 
as the “House of Representatives,” was erected a short dis- 
tance from the original council-house. Nanih Waya remained 
the capital of the Nation until 1850 when it was located at 
Doaksville by a change in the constitution. There was serious 
objection to this change with the result that the next Council 
repealed the law and designated that its meeting place was 
still to be at Nanih Waya. 

With the amendment of 1850, the location of the capital 
entered into politics, and there followed a long controversy 
over the question, covering a period of many years, during 
which the capital was moved several times. Under the 
Skullyville Constitution, adopted in 1857, Boggy Depot be- 
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came the temporary capital’. So bitter was the feeling against 
the Skullyville Constitution that civil war almost arose in 
the Nation, the trouble finally ending in a vote of the people 
in favor of the adoption of a new constitution in 1860. Under 
the new constitution, Doaksville became the permanent cap- 
ital. There was such dissatisfaction with this location that 
Armstrong Academy was made the capital in 1863, being 
officially known as Chahta Tamaha. This was the capital 
through the remainder of the war between the states and 
the period of reconstruction, nevertheless the Choctaw people 
were never seemingly reconciled to its location. The site of 
the first council-house, so centrally located near the banks of 
the Kiamichi, and the associations with Nanih Waya seemed 
to have a deep hold on the minds of the people. 

Finally, in 1883, during the second term of Jack Mc- 
Curtain as principal chief, provisions were made for the erec- 
tion of a new capitol, by the General Council, under an amend- 
ment to the constitution which was in part as follows: “The 
seat of government shall be fixed at or about two and one-half 
miles east of old ‘Nanih Waya,’ and the first and all future 
sessions of the General Council shall commence on the first 
Monday of October, 1884, and each and every year thereafter 
and shall be held at ‘Tushka Homma’ aforesaid.” So, again 
the country around the original capital had an important 
place in the Choctaw Nation. It is strange that after all the 
vicissitudes of fortune—the breaking away from the old cus- 
toms and the bitter struggle for existence as a people— 
through which the Choctaws had passed that the ancient 
name ‘‘Nanih Waya” should still linger to be inscribed in a 
law of more modern times. 

In reporting on “Tushka Homma—The Thriving Situ- 
ation of the Choctaw Capital,” in the fall of 1884, R. M. Rob- 
erts, editor of the “Indian Journal,” at Muskogee, described 
his trip to the valley of the Kiamichi as follows: “Leaving 
Stringtown about one o’clock after going over a good sized hill 


“After the abandonment of Nanih Waya as the seat of government 
in the Choctaw Nation, the buildings were purchased by Captain John 
Anderson, stepfather to Mr. George Bell, of Tuskahoma. The original 
hewed log council-house was used as a dwelling. The log building used 
by the House of Representatives was used as a neighborhood school. - 
The photograph of the latter used in illustrating this story was obtained 


through the assistance of Judge R. L. Williams, of Muskogee. It was 
taken in 1884, very probably by Israel Stone. 
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the road to Tushka Homma leads up a natural valley, some- 
times narrowed down to a quarter of a mile and again widen- 
ing out to four or five, but always bounded by the towering 
hills—hills but almost mountains—covered with pines from 
top to bottom, a beautiful sight, and with the singing of the 
wind through the many branches reminds us of the boyhood 
home in Wisconsin. We reached Mr. Fisher’s thirty-five 
miles east, in time for supper and a good sleep, for which our 
thanks to Mr. Fisher. The place is called Etna, and will soon 
boast of a good hotel run by Mr. Tate for the accommodation 
of travelers bound for the capital. Etna has besides a general 
merchandise store and a lumber yard owned by Mr. Fisher, 
who has also the best and neatest dwelling house in that part 
of the nation. The town supports besides a district school 
and a blacksmith shop. 

“Pushing on early the next morning we traveled all day 
through a wilderness, but still in the valley, eating our dinner 
by the roadside, and about six o’clock we arrived at Tushka 
Homma, the new capital of the Choctaws. The town has a 
beautiful location, situated in the prairie-covered valley where 
the hills widen out to four or five miles, and to our eye is one 
of the prettiest spots in the beautiful Indian Territory. A 
year ago nothing marked the site of the town, but today we 
found a number of buildings, stores and hotels. The capitol 
building is the finest structure.in the Territory and reflects 
great credit on the building committee and Mr. H. T. Jack- 
man, the contractor. It is of brick, three stories with mansard 
roof, with ample room for the two branches of the Council, 
executive offices, supreme court room, offices of the different 
officials of the government and a committee, all furnished and 
curtained in an elegant manner, at a cost of over $25,000.00, 
and the work all finished since last council which passed the 
bill moving it from old Armstrong Academy.” 

The first meeting of the General Council at Tushkahoma 
in 1884, marked another milestone in the history of the Choc- 
taws. The session witnessed the inauguration of Edmund 
McCurtain as principal chief. It also saw the completion of 
the second successful term of his brother, Jack McCurtain, 
as principal chief. In passing it is interestng to note that 
no other family in the history of the Choctaws, in the Indian 
Territory, has had the distinction of having four of its mem- 
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bers elected to the position of chief. Cornelius McCurtain, 
the father of Jack, Edmund, and Green, served a four year 
term as chief of Mosholatubbee District from 1850 to 1854. 
Jack McCurtain was appointed to fill out the unexpired term 
of Chief Garvin, who died early in 1880, and was afterward 
elected to the same office later in the year and again in 1882, 
thus serving continuously as principal chief for nearly two 
terms and a half. Edmund McCurtain served as principal 
chief from 1884-6. Green McCurtain was the last elected 
chief of the Choctaws. His first terms were from 1896 to 
1900; his last terms from 1902 to the time of his death in 
1910. Jack McCurtain died the year after the first meeting 
of the Council at Tushkahoma and was buried in the cemetery 
in front of the new council-house. During its October ses- 
sion in 1886, the General Council passed the following me- 
morial: “The Hon. J. F. McCurtain was twice chosen Prin- 
cipal chief of this Nation by the suffrage of his people, the 
duties of which office were performed by him with honor and 
credit to himself and advantage to his country. He was a 
man of sterling integrity and of sound judgment and pos- 
sessed executive ability to an eminent degree.” 

Among other prominent Choctaws who were in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the General Council in 1884, were Isaac 
Burris, C. W. Frazier, Thomas Byington, Gilbert W. Dukes, 
Samson Holson, McKee James, Robert Benton, Alex R. Du- 
rant, Ex-Principal Chief Basil LeFlore, Ex-Principal Chief 
Allen Wright, Charles Winston, Dr. E. N. Wright, James 
King, Jesse Yota, Green McCurtain, Thompson McKinney, 
John Hodges, John R. James, Charles LeFlore, Simon E. 
Lewis, Wilson Jones. William Roebuck, James Standley, 
Jacob Jackson, Joseph W. Everidge, and Thomas E. Oakes. 

Never afterward was there such a large gathering of 
Choctaws and visitors in attendance at a session of the Gen- 
eral Council. Each of the three hotels that had been erected 
during the year by their owners, D. B. Roebuck, C. T. Neely, 
and Wesley Anderson, respectively, were filled to capacity 
during the three weeks of the council session. H. T. J ackman 
and J. C. McCormick, each of whom had opened up well 
stocked stores, carried on a record trade. Israel Stone, a 
photographer who visited every gathering in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations in early days, took hundreds of pic- 
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tures in his tent pitched a short distance from the capitol. 
John Hargrove, the barber, who held forth over the black- 
smith shop, was well patronized. From early morning until 
late evening the anvils of the village blacksmiths, J. W. Bruce 
and Son, clanged rhythmic measures in repairing wagons and 
shoeing the horses of the visitors whose camps filled the 
whole prairie around Tushkahoma. 

During the session of the Council, many persons who 
heard of the old Nanih Waya council-house, visited its ruins. 
They wondered at the great pine logs of its walls that were 
standing and listened intently to the stories told them by some 
of the old time Choctaws who had also made the pilgrimage 
to Nanih Waya familiar to them as the meeting place of the 
General Council before the War. 

When Thomas E. Oakes returned home from Tushka- 
homa that fall, he took with him a picture of the ruins of the 
first council-house of the Choctaws in the Indian Territory. 
Upon relating his experiences at Tushkahoma and describing 
the picture of the Nanih Waya council-house to his father, 
Thomas Oakes, Sr., now feeble and blind, the old man’s face 
lighted with animation as he exclaimed, “I was the one who 
built that council-house nearly fifty years ago.!’” 

The new town of Tushkahoma seemed destined to a 
struggle for its existence. When the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco R. R. constructed its line between Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and Paris, Texas, in 1887, the company demanded a large 
bonus from the Choctaw Council before it would locate a 
station at Tushkahoma. The Council refused to pay the 
bonus. Thereupon, the railroad station was located about 
two miles south of the new council-house and the town was 
forced to move to its present site. 

This is only a brief sketch of the stories connected with 
historic Nanih Waya and Tushkahoma. It should be added, 
however, that in 1892 the Tushkahoma Female Institute (its 
official name) was opened that fall, the building having been 
completed at a cost of $22,000, under provisions made by the 
General Council. Mr. Peter J. Hudson, who had just recently 
graduated from an eastern college, was its first superinten- 
dent, serving succesfully in that capacity for six years dur- 
~~ *Personal information from the late Thomas E. Oakes, of Soper. 
Thomas Oakes, Sr., also built the chief’s house in Pushamataha Dis- 
trict. 
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ing which he established and maintained a spirit and char- 
acter at Tushkahoma Academy that will long be remembered. 
A postoffice, known as “Lyceum,” was opened up at the school 
with Miss Nellie Wakefield as postmistress. She was prin- 
cipal of the academy for eight years after its founding. The 
Tushkahoma Academy was in operation as a girls’ school as 
late as 1925 when it was accidentally destroyed by fire.” 

The only one of the historic buildings in the township 
that remains standing is the Tushkahoma Council-house 


~Special acknowledgment is due Mr. Peter J. Hudson, in furnish- 
ing the exact locations of the historic sites shown on the map of Town- 
ship two north, Range nineteen east, used in illustrating this article. 
Mr. Hudson is an old resident of Tuskahoma and is familiar with the 
locations of these places in its vicinity. The following notes with refer- 
ence to the sites not mentioned in the body of the above story were 
furnished by Mr. Hudson: 

At one time a controversy arose between the voters of Wade County 
and those of Jacks Fork County, Choctaw Nation, as to whether Wesley 
Anderson lived in the former or the latter county. The old Military 
Road to Fort Smith, marked out in 1832, was the original boundary 
line between the two counties and also was the boundary between 
Pushamataha and Apuckshunubbee districts, but it had not been used 
for many years before the time of the controversy, so there was some 
question as to its location. In order to settle the matter, the proper 
authorities in the Nation appointed a committee, the members of which 
spent considerable time and trouble in locating definitely the traces of 
this old road. That there might be no further doubt in the minds of 
the people concerning the disputed boundary line, the committee placed 
several large stones at intervals along its route in the vicinity of 
Wesley Anderson’s house. When they had completed their task, it was 
evident that Anderson lived in Jacks Fork County, Pushamataha Dis- 
trict. It may be added that he was a son of Captain John Anderson 
who lived in the old Nanih Waya council-house after it had been 
abandoned as the Choctaw capitol. 

Another important historic spot whose story is closely connected 
with the history of Township two north, Range nineteen east, is that 
of Spring Station, the location of which is indicated on the plat ac- 
companying this article, as lying about two miles east of Tuskahoma. 
Spring Station was an important stand on the road from Fort Smith to 
Fort Towson, that had been surveyed in about 1838. It was named 
after and operated by John Spring, an enterprising Choctaw, who had 
located at this point in éarly days. His wife, Sally Anderson, was the 
daughter of Captain John and Mary (Bohannon) Anderson. Old Daniel 
Anderson, the father of Captain Anderson, lived in the vicinity for some 
years. When he died, he was buried on “Dry Creek,’ near Spring 
Station. Daniel Anderson was a white man from Virginia, who naa 
settled among the Choctaws in Mississippi early in the 19th Century. 
He married a Choctaw woman and came to the Indian Territory at the 
on the main emigration of the Nation from Mississippi. 

oebe Anderson h B tai 
sister of Wesley and Hie eee cman Face aoe . 
y, y years at old Spring Station. 
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which is fast falling to decay. All the Choctaws and many 
other persons interested in Oklahoma history are anxious to 
see this old council-house preserved, the Southeastern State 
Teachers’ College having purchased the building and a small 
plot of ground around it with that end in view. There are 


She seems to have been a person of importance in the community, not 
only for her personal character and neighborliness but also for her 
executive ability. She was owner of considerable property which in- 
cluded a number of negro slaves. Her first husband was William J. 
Bohannon, Jr. Their son, Sam Bohannon, married Margaret Woods, 
who were the parents of Amanda Bohannon, the wife of Mr. Peter J. 
Hudson. Phoebe Anderson’s second husband was Nicholas Hampton. 
They were the parents of two sons, namely, Julius and Ben. Ben 
Hampton was one of the commissioners who signed the Atoka Agree- 
ment in behalf of the Choctaw Nation in 1897. Phoebe Anderson died at 
old Spring Station and was buried at the Dry Creek cemetery. Another 
well known Choctaw whose grave is in the vicinity of old Spring Station 
was William Bryant, principal chief of the Choctaw Nation from 1870-4. 

Many persons have inquired how McKinley Rock received its name. 
McKinley Rock is located in the Kiamichi Mountains about two miles 
and a half, on an air line, southeast of Tuskahoma. Before continuing 
this story, however, it is necessary to know something about Colonel 
Burgoyne, a white man who had settled in the valley of the Black 
Fork River, some miles southeast of Tuskahoma, a number of years 
before the Dawes Commission undertook the task of settling up the 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory. Colonel 
Burgoyne had brought his family from Fort Smith, where he had entered 
into business arrangements with Eli Mitchell, a well-to-do Choctaw, to 
open some farms in the Black Fork Valley. The Colonel was a personal 
friend of Joseph G. Cannon, a prominent member of Congress, the two 
having known each other as boys back in Illinois. 

Just before allotment of lands in the Choctaw Nation, a field party 
consisting of J. George Wright and a clerk, from the Muskogee Office, 
together with Colonel Burgoyne set out to investigate certain tracts of 
Jands in the mountains southeast of Tuskahoma and along Big Wagle 
Creek, which were thought to have been appraised too high. Colonel 
Burgoyne furnished the horses and Mr. Peter J. Hudson acted as 
guide. He led them the shortest route up to their destination, along 
an old Choctaw trailway over the high mountain just south of Tuska- 
homa and through a deep and inaccessible canyon to a second ridge 
in the mountains still further south. On this second ridge are three 
huge boulders, each one almost a mountain in itself. Arriving at the 
base of one of these, J. George Wright, Colonel Burgoyne, and Mr. 
Hudson all climbed to the top to get a view of the country. As they 
stood on its summit, gazing into the distance. Colonel Burgoyne sud- 
denly said, “Mr. Hudson, offer a prayer, dedicating this great rock to 
President McKinley.” 

Mr. Hudson complied with the request. At the close of the prayer, 
Colonel Burgoyne jerked a flask of whiskey out of his hip pocket and 
smashed it against the side of the boulder. 

At that, Mr. Wright, who had witnessed the abrupt manner in which 
the dedication ceremonies had been conducted by Burgoyne, remarked 
quietly, “Colonel, you will regret this.” 
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some persons who have wanted to tear down the old council- 
house and re-erect it on the College campus at Durant where 
it might be shown as a relic and house a historical museum. 
Most of the Choctaws, however, would unquestionably like to 
see it repaired where it stands since a part of the inspiration 
of visiting historic buildings is the experience of seeing them 
in their original setting. The establishment of a park around 
the Tushkahoma council-house to include the site of Nanih 
Waya has been suggested to the end that the legends and 
stories connected with those historic spots might be remem- 
bered and the ground marked for all time to come. The con- 
struction of highways and modern means of travel are mak- 
ing out-of-the-way places easy of access to students of his- 
tory and visiting sightseers in Oklahoma. In fact, some 
states have made provisions for taking whole classes, even 
those from the secondary schools, on tours to historic sites 
many miles away that they may learn their subject first hand. 
If the Tushkahoma council-house were repaired and sur- 
rounded by a park, it could be used as a meeting place for 
the various religious denominations among the Choctaws, in 
their quarterly or annual meetings. It could be made a cen- 
ter for welfare work among some of the full-blood Choctaws 
who may need assistance for a time in adjusting themselves 
to modern ways. It could also be used as a meeting place for 
many state organizations interested in the history and the 
upbuilding of Oklahoma. In this way the council-house could 
be put to some use in the midst of the natural beauties of its 
native soi] and still have a part in carrying on the spirit of 
its builders who strove for better things in life for their coun- 
try, 


AUNT ELIZA OF TAHLEQUAH’ 
‘CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 


There is an old-time belief that nature, in order to main- 
tain an equilibrium, causes the sons of a family to resemble 
the mother while the daughters inherit the traits and char- 
acteristics of their father—whatever the truth of this may be 
Eliza Missouri Busyhead had a wonderful inheritance. 

Among documents in the War Department, and the In- 
dian Office in Washington, in accounts of missionary workers, 
tales of old citizens and travelers, and articles in church 
magazines there is recorded the highest praise for the abili- 
ty and integrity of the Rev. Jesse Bushyhead the father of 
Eliza. His name is rarely mentioned without encomiums. 

Capt. John Stuart of Scotland was the original Anglo- 
Saxon ancestor of the Bushyhead family; the latter name 
being given him by the Cherokee because of the appearance 
of his bushy blond hair.’ 

Jesse Busyhead born in the old Cherokee Nation in 
East Tennessee in September 1804, was called Unaduti by 
his Indian friends.’ His first wife bore him two children 
while his second wife Eliza Wilkinson (spelled Wilkerson by 
some of her descendants) a half-blood Cherokee, of Georgia, 
was the mother of nine children. 

The Busyhead home was in a small Cherokee settlement 


1This sketch is a work of love in which the writer wishes to honor 
the memory of one of the most noblé women she has ever known. 
She was ably assisted by the devoted relatives and warm friends of 
Aunt Eliza among whom thanks are due to Mrs. J. W. McSpadden of 
Tahlequah, Mr. G. W. Mayes of Oklahoma City, Miss Carlotta Archer 
of Pryor, Mrs. R. L. Fite of Tahlequah, and the late Mr. Robert B. Ross 
of Park Hill, Oklahoma. 

*Captain John Stuart was born in Scotland in the early part of the 
eighteenth century and died at Pensacola, Florida, February 21, 1779. 

The assembly of South Carolina tendered Captain Stuart a vote of 
thanks, together with a reward of 1500 pounds for his heroic defense of 
Fort London and he was later appointed British Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs South of the Ohio River. 

. Captain Stuart . . . whose wife was Susannah Emory, the 
quarter blood granddaughter of the Seotch trader Ludovie Grant, and 
who spoke the Cherokee language fluently (Emmet Starr, History of the 
Cherokee Indians, Oklahoma City, 1921, pp. 30, 31). 

*Handbook of American Indians, II, p. 866. 
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on Mouse Creek, about three miles north of the present town 
of Cleveland, Tennessee.* 

In 1832 Busyhead was living 75 miles from Hiwassee 
and among the missionaries he was considered “a noble- - 
minded man.” He spoke both English and Cherokee and his 
interest in religion was created by reading the Bible before 
he came into contact with any religious teachers. He became 
a missionary in the service of the Board in 1833 and he and 
Oganaya’ were appointed to go to Washington to try to settle 
the trouble the Indians were having with the State of 
Georgia. 

In 1836 Mr. Bushyhead held a series of religious meet- 
ings at his home. He fitted up his barn with a pulpit and 
seats for seventy people and provided for their entertain- 
ment. The next year he visited the Valley Towns’ and six- 
teen persons joined the church during his meetings. 

In the autumn of 1837 Mr. Bushyhead was appointed a 
member of the deputation of Cherokee who were selected 
to mediate between the Unted States Government and the 
Seminole Indians.’ Due principally to his influence the Semi- 
nole came in under a flag of truce; to the everlasting dis- 
grace of a high officer in the army the Indians were thrown 
into prison in the old fort at St. Augustine. One can only 
surmise the feelings of a man of Bushyhead’s character at 
such an outrageous proceeding. 

During the council at Red Clay (July 1837) the Chero- 
kee firmly opposed the Treaty of New Echota but their 
affairs were carried on with decorum and three or four 
thousand Indians attended religious services on Sunday to 
listen to a sermon by the Rev. Evan Jones. His sermon 
was delivered in English and Jesse Bushyhead translated 
it into Cherokee: ‘“Bushyhead entered with all his soul 
into the spirit of the discourse. He is a large, noble looking 


‘Tbid. 

“Aganoyah, a full blood Cherokee . ..a Baptist minister” (Starr, 
op. cit., p. 256). 

*At this time there were five principal missions .. . “Valley-towns,” 


North Carolina, founded by the Baptists in 1820, on the site of the old 
Natchez town on the north side of Hiwassee river, just above Peach- 
tree creek” (James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, Bureau of American 
Hthnology, Washington, 1900). 


‘History of American Missions . . . Worcester, 1840, compiled by 
Joseph Tracy, p. 500. : 
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man, and the best interpreter in the Nation.’* He is said 
to have been very earnest in his preaching and his gestures 
were forcible and elegant. At times his emotions almost 
prevented his continuing his address. 

The following year Evan Jones’ tells of their terrible 
anxiety and grief over the determination to force the In- 
dians from their homes and on June 16 he writes from Camp 
Hetzel, near Cleveland: “The Cherokees are nearly all pris- 
oners. .. our brother Bushyhead and his family, Rev. Stephen 
Foreman. . . and several other men of character and respect- 
ability, with their families, are here prisoners. . .”’ 

Upon General Scott’s decision to postpone the emigra- 
tion of the Cherokee until the following autumn Evan Jones 
and Jesse Bushyhead visited members of the nation who had 
fled to the mountains” to evade deportation from their native 
land. As a result of their eloquence and persuasion these 
poor folk came in and surrendered to the United States 
troops. 

Church service was held at Brainerd Mission” for 
the last time August 19, 1838, and shortly afterward the 
Cherokee Nation was on the march, men, women, and chil- 
dren with their hearts torn at leaving their homes, churches, 
schools, and orchards, but most of all, the graves of their 
loved ones. 

The people were divided into companies and they were 
fortunate in being led by some of their most respected men 
such as Evan Jones, Jesse Bushyhead, and Stephen Foreman. 
The journey to the West required four or five months and one- 
fourth of the Cherokee people died during the emigration. 

Bushyhead, instead of heading a party of his close 
friends and neighbors volunteered to conduct a portion of the 
people from a distant part of the nation where there was no 
competent leader. His contingent followed the one led by the 
Rev. Evan Jones and their route led north through Tennessee 
and Kentucky; they crossed the Ohio River at Golconda, Illi- 
nois, and the Mississippi River at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

They departed from the old nation October 5 and ar- 
rived at their destination in Indian Territory February 23, 


*Tbid., 501. 
*Tbid., 502. 
“Tbid., 504. 
“Tbid., 304. 
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1839; they were delayed one month because of floating ice in 
the Mississippi River and no words can describe adequately 
the hardships endured by these exiles. It was soon after the 
perilous crossing of this great stream that Mrs. Bushyhead 
gave birth on January 3, (1839) to her daughter who was 
given her mother’s name Eliza, followed by that of the baby’s 
native state—Missouri. 

Bushyhead established a camp near the Arkansas line 
upon his arrival in Indian Territory and from the rations 
that were issued to poor emigrants it was given the name 
of “Bread Town” which it bore until the mission was started 
when it became known as Baptist Mission. 

After living nine months in a tent the Bushyhead family 
must have been happy when they were able to move into their 
new house near old Fort Wayne. 

Col. Ethan Allen Hitchcock describes Bushyhead” 
in a letter from Tahlequah, December 21, 1841, as being be- 
tween 35 and 40 years of age. He reports him as speaking 
English fluently and as the best interpreter in the nation. 
“He is universally respected and beloved. His mere opinion 
in the Nation has great weight and his persuasions upon 
almost any subject can win the people to his views. He is a 
fair-minded sensible man and if he can be satisfied the Nation 
ought to acquiesce. If he is not satisfied, it may suggest a 
doubt whether some concessions may not be proper.” From 
this description the Rev. Mr. Bushyhead would seem to have 
had an ideal temperament for the position he was then hold- 
ing, that of chief justice of the Cherokee Nation.” Bushy- 
head was elected chief justice to succeed John Martin who died 
October 17, 1840. He also served as clerk of the council of 
the nation. 

William Gammell in his History of American Baptist 
Missions“ writes of Bushyhead as “the ablest and most suc- 
cessful of the native preachers, and one of the ablest and 
most energetic men of the nation to which he belonged. He 
was one of its earliest pioneers in civilization, and one of the 


“War Department, Old Records Division, No. 14. 

“Judge Bushyhead .. . is very fluent and easy, not affectedly an 
actor. He is truly an interesting man.” (A Traveler in Indian Territory 
-—The Journal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock—Edited and annotated by 
Grant Foreman, Cedar Rapids, 19380). 

“Boston, 1849. 
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noblest exemplifications of Christian character it has ever 
produced .. . through many trying periods of national affairs, 
he was always distinguished for his wise administration of 
even-handed justice.” 

“His disinterestedness in the feudal and political troubles 
among his people gained for him the peculiar distinction of 
being the only man of any consequence among the Cherokees 
who habitually traveled among his people in the troublous 
period of 1839-46, unarmed, except, as he said, with his 
Bible.’ 

In addition to his other labors Bushyhead is said to have 
translated the book of Genesis and after his arrival in the 
West he held meetings to try to suppress the sale of liquor 
to his people. The Baptist Mission established by Bushyhead 
was a potent factor in the development of the Cherokee Na- 
tion and it was unfortunate that his noble work was cut short 
by fever which caused his death July 17, 1844.” 

It was in these Christian and enlightened surroundings 
that Eliza Missouri Bushyhead was reared, first attending 
school at the Baptist Mission. Mrs. Narcissa Owen” recounts 
that she “went to school with Eliza, who is much younger 
than myself. ... As a child I boarded with the widow of the 
Rev. Mr. Bushyhead and attended the mission school (about 
1843). She also states that the mother of Jesse Bushyhead 
lived near the Baptist Mission and that she made “for her 
son Charles a most beautiful Indian belt, plated out of bright- 
colored yarns, interspersed with beads, and finished with 
handsome tassels. The belt I thought one of the most beau- 
tiful I had ever seen.” Eliza had strung the beads when her 
grandmother made the belt. 

The late Spencer S. Stephens” of Wagoner, Oklahoma, 
wrote an account of the Bushyhead family in which he had 
been reared. Having been left an orphan he was taken into 
the home of Mrs. Lizzie Bushyhead in 1853 and attended 


»Starr, op. cit., pp. 256, 257. 

“Cherokee Advocate, September 26, 1844. “He was a correct inter- 
preter and translator, and at his demise was .. . engaged in translating 
English into Cherokee . .. The above tribute, is paid by the National 
Intelligencer, to our late beloved fellow-citizen and Chief Justice, the 
Rey. Jesse Bushyhead ... 

“Memoirs of Narcissa Owen, Washington, 1907. 

“Mr, Stephens served as auditor of the Cherokee Nation and was 
Superintendent of Education in the years 1867 and 1869. 


”? 
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school at the old Baptist Mission. He describes the Rev. Mr. 
Bushyhead as: “One of the ablest and most successful of the 
native preachers of the Baptist Church ... anda noble ex- 
ample of a Christian character, an intelligent, conscientious, 
patriot in the fortunes of his nation ... He enjoyed an un- 
equaled honor among his people... . 

“Through his influence A. D. 1825, the Cherokees estab- 
lished regular Courts, changed their Council into a legislative 
body and took action looking to the adoption of a constitution 
... prominent in the affairs of his people—his influence with 
Chief John Ross, bringing about the first called Council after 
the act of union” of Eastern and Western Cherokees.” 

Of Mrs. Bushyhead, Mr. Stephens writes: “She did her 
best! She lived to make the faces of the orphans brighter 

. and (was) always ready to cheer the way-worn soul in 
passing by. Her daughters with dispositions soft and tender 
as a child’s. Their tastes simple, and their lives pure as it 
was possible for them to be. Every act of their lives bore 
the impress of sincerity.”” 

In 1854 Miss Bushyhead came under the beneficial in- 
fluence of the teachers at the Cherokee Female Seminary at 
Tahlequah from which she was graduated, one of a class of 
fourteen, in February 1856. She was engaged to teach school 
in Post Oak Grove in 1858, where there were sixty pupils en- 
rolled, and later at Vann’s Valley School. While teaching she 
boarded in the home of Mr. Joseph Vann” on Spring Creek, 
here she met and in 1858 was married to his son David Rowe 
Vann. The wedding took place at her mother’s home near 
the present town of Westville. Mr. and Mrs. Vann resided 
on his farm until the winter of 1870 when Mr. Vann died. 

Three years later his widow married Bluford West 
Alberty, the son of Moses Alberty, at the home of her sister 
near Locust Grove. She and Mr. Alberty were afterwards 
~~ #Gouncil was held October 26, 1840 and William Shorey Coodey was 
President of the Senate. Mr. Stephens writes also: “. .. Hon. W. Ss. 
Coodey, Senator of Canadian District, a man of ability, intelligence and 
wealth known as the writer of the Act of Union of the Hastern and 
Western Cherokees and the Constitution of the Cherokee Nation under 
our government in July A. D. 1839.” For an account and picture of 
Coodey see A Cherokee Pioneer, Ella Flora Coodey Robinson, by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, December, 1929, Vol. VII, No. 4. 


“Manuscript loaned the writer by Mr. W. G. White, of Watts, 
Oklahoma. 7 


““Little Joe Vann” whose Indian name was Teortly. 
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made stewards” of the Male Seminary at, Tahlequah. Having 
grown up in an atmosphere of service to others this life 
among the flower of the youth of the Cherokee Nation gave 
Mrs. Alberty an opportunity to develop the characteristics 
which later in life caused her to be admired and loved by all 
who knew her.” According to information furnished by Miss 
Carlotta Archer of Pryor Mr. and Mrs. Alberty also had 
charge of the Cherokee Insane Hospital for several years 
after which they lived at their home “Belleview” on Pryor 
Creek. 


“<The Steward purchased all supplies, had the direction and manage- 
ment of the appropriations, collects all board bills and employs all 
assistance in the domestic department” (Starr, op. cit., p. 231). 

“Judge William P. Thompson of Oklahoma City was a student of 
the Cherokee Male Seminary during the period that Mr. and Mrs. Alberty 
were stewards and he furnished the writer with the following lines which 
were written by Professor Ff. M. English who was a graduate of Oxford 
University in England, and who was the principal teacher at the Male 
Seminary. Judge Thompson states that the characters mentioned in 
the verses ‘‘were all teachers, officers or employees of the Male Semi- 
nary or officers of the Cherokee National Government.” 


“A—is for Alberty, Aunt Eliza and Blue. 

B—is for Bushyhead,? Chief good and true. 

C—is for Captain® and Council and Cuss. 

D—is for dunces and devils and wuss. 

E—is for English,t whom. they call “Old Professor.” 

F—is for Florence’ over there God bless her. 

G—is for “Games’*® on the Sth of November. 

H—is for Miss Hicks,? whom you all do remember. 

I—is for Inspector® who don’t come this way. 

J—is for Miss James® teaching boys Algebra. 

K—is for Kitchen, the smoke makes you cough. 

I—is for Laundry where you wash the dirt off. 

M—is for Miss Maggie,” who makes the best cake. 

N—is for “Aunt Nancy’™ from her pipe you can’t break. 

O—is for Owen both mother and son.” 

p—is for pay that don’t come until well won. 

Q—is for Quaker, John Stapler* is one. 

R—is for Robert, the son of his mother. 

S—is for Steward" about whom all the bother. 

T—is for Tom” as blind as a bat. 

U—is for Usury, that’s what he’s at. 

V—is for Votes which you all do well know. 

W—is for Whiskey, that too freely doth flow. 

X—is the unknown and you all are aware, stands for what ain’t 
in my poem, but ought to be there. 

Y—is for you, wherever you are and wherever you be 
You have my best wishes, don’t you Z? 

“7—Aunt Eliza and Uncle Ben Alberty, Superintendents of Chero- 
kee National Male Seminary in 1882. 

© Chief D. W. Bushyhead, Chief of Cherokee Nation, 
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D. C. Gideon in his History of Indian Territory,” states 
that “In 1844 a number of Morman elders were traveling 
through the nation and upon arrival at Tahlequah were so 
impressed with its beauty that they decided to remain and 
build up a society, but failed in that particular. They burned 
a large brick kiln, however, and built the three first brick 
buildings during their first year’s residence; a store for Chief 
Ross, on the corner where J. W. Staples & Sons (Stapler) are 
now located; the hotel which is yet occupied by Mrs. Alberty ; 
and another building not now standing.” 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Joseph Fielding Smith, his- 
torian of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, the following facts regarding the 
sojourn of members of his church in Tahlequah were fur- 
nished the writer in April, 1930. ‘“‘When.the migration of the 
Saints to the Rocky Mountains commenced in 1847, Bishop 
George Miller, refusing to obey counsel, did not go to Utah 
with the body of the Church but concluded to visit his son, 
John F. Miller, who was in Texas. Bishop Miller was a 
builder and contractor by trade and was accompanied by 
Joseph Kilting and Richard Hewett, men who had previously 
worked with him on building contracts. En route, these men 
learned that mechanics could find work in the Cherokee Na- 
tion and decided to go to Indian Territory for a time. They 


3—Captain Smith, one of the teachers and member of Cherokee 
National Council. 
4—Principal teacher F. M. English the author. 


5—Miss Florence Wilson, Principal teacher of Cherokee National 
Female Seminary. 

6—Track Meet at Male Seminary. 

7—Miss Ella Hicks, one of the matrons at Male Seminary. 

8—Refers to Board of Education of Cherokee Nation. 

9—Miss Cornelia J. James, teacher of English and lower classes 
in mathematics at Male Seminary. 

10—Miss Maggie in charge of the Culinary Department. 

1i—Aunt Nancy Markham, Uncle Blue’s sister. 

12—Mrs. Narcissa Owen and Robert L. Owen, the first music teacher ; 
her son superintendent of Education of the Cherokee Nation. 

18—-John W. Stapler, the oldest merchant in Tahlequah, Cherokee 
Nation. 


14—The office of Superintendent of Seminary was in contest in the 
Cherokee National Council. 


15—T. J. Adair, one of the teachers, who was accused of Scotch 
Thrige” 


“Tahlequah, 1901. 
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arrived at Tahlequah July 9, 1847, and immediately found em- 
ployment. 

“Bishop Miller, at least, was accompanied by his family, 
and soon after his arrival, he commenced preaching, holding 
meetings in his own home. This continued through the sum- 
mer when he was invited to make use of the Court House for 
preaching. This aroused the jealousy of certain missionaries 
‘from other denominations who tried to make trouble for him. 
In December, of the same year, Bishop Miller and his family 
left Tahlequah, at which time he states ‘he turned over to Kilt- 
ing and Hewitt the balance of his contracts’ and started for 
Texas. The buildings were therefore, in all probability, 
erected by Bishop Miller and his companions.” 

The hotel which was erected by Bishop Miller and his 
workers was kept by Mrs. Taylor and called by her name. 
It was bought by Mr. and Mrs. Alberty in 1885 and the name 
was changed to National Hotel. They were joint managers 
until the death of Mr. Alberty in 1889. Mrs. Alberty con- 
tinued the management of the establishment and under her 
direction the hotel became noted among travelers far and 
wide for the comfort furnished its guests. Facing the Coun- 
cil House this brick building sheltered many celebrated citi- 
zens of the United States. 

In Glimpses of the Indians and Their Territory, written 
in 1900 after a visit to Tahlequah, Rosalie Thomas Draper 
wrote “. .. One of the most picturesque and interesting per- 
sonages is an old lady—known to every one in the country as 
‘Aunt Eliza.’ She keeps the old fashioned inn—just across 
the street from the court house or Capitol. The old door step, 
a huge stone, is worn hollow by the foot falls of sixty years. 
She has a marvelous memory and is very proud of having 
entertained and known many celebrities. James G. Blain, 
Roscoe Conkling, General Grant, General Logan, General 
Sherman, Sheridan, Senator Plumb, Senator Ingalls, and 
Teller, Bret Harte and Bill Nye—and many others have en- 
joyed in times past the hospitalities of her inn. It is very 
comfortable with its great, square low-ceilinged rooms, and 


big fire places ...”” 


*Seyeral of the registers of the National Hotel were placed in the 
museum of the Northeastern State Teachers College at Tahlequah by 
Mrs. Alberty’s niece Mrs. J. W. McSpadden when the hotel was razed. 
Among the guests registered may be found the names of Frank G. 
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While Aunt Eliza was far from the militant type of 
woman she had a deep interest in the affairs of her nation 
and her advice was often sought and followed by the Cher- 
okee rulers. She was a woman of strong personality, firm 
and undeviating in the path of whatever she decided was 
right. She had a soft, musical voice and a keen sense of 
humor. 

A strong racial trait of the Indians is their love of chil- 
dren and no motherless child is ever allowed to suffer from 
neglect. No home is ever too poor or too crowded to admit 
more children in need of care and love. This fact has been 
well demonstrated among the Cherokees who early estab- 
lished a home for orphans in order to make sure that all Cher- 
okee children should be cared for and educated. In addition 
to this almost all families reared the children of relatives, or 
friends, or even total strangers if the children were left home- 
less. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alberty were the parents of a daughter 
whom they named Pixie. She died in early infancy and her 
loss, instead of making her mother bitter seemed to open 
her heart to other children and she became a veritable 
“Mother in Israel.’”’ She reared and educated several of 
her nieces and nephews and adopted a full-blood Cherokee 
baby girl who was given her by its mother. This girl was 
called Maggie Alberty and after her education was com- 
pleted she became a teacher among the Zuni Indians, mar- 
ried a member of that tribe and in later years brought her 
children to visit her beloved foster mother. These chil- 
dren were a source of vast interest to the Cherokee chil- 
dren of Tahlequah. 

During the period that Aunt Eliza was at the Male 
Seminary boys were not turned away when their parents 
were unable to meet the tuition fees. She would wait until 
crops were harvested and sold or the money could be raised 


in some other manner rather than have a boy miss his 
schooling. 


Oarpenter of Washington, Wm. P. Ross of Fort Gibson, Prof. A. C 
Bacone, George Bancroft, Chief Plesant Porter of the Creeks, Sam P. 
Jones of Chicago, New York and Arkansas, G. W. Lillie (“Pawnee Bill”) 


ec Wm. M. Springer, Julian Ralph, and Horace Fletcher from New 
rleans, 


’ 
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Hon. W. W. Hastings of Tahlequah states: *... Aunt 
Eliza Alberty, as she was familiarly called by a very large 
number of friends and acquaintances throughout eastern 
Oklahoma... held the affection and esteem of every stu- 
dent in the school and was beloved by all because of the 
motherly interest which she took in every boy. 

“She was extensively acquainted and related among 
the members of the Cherokee tribe and well and favorably 
known throughout eastern Oklahoma. ... She was an 
active member of the Baptist Church and noted for her 
work both in the Sunday School and the Church. 

“She was a sister of the late Chief D. W. Bushyhead.” 
During his administration both she and her husband were 
active in political affairs of the Cherokee Nation .. . took 
an active interest in educational work and was influential 
in having the State of Oklahoma purchase the Cherokee 
Female Seminary and establish in its stead the Northeastern 
State Teachers College. Governor Haskell presented her 
with the pen with which he signed the bill. 

“This splendid woman not only exerted a beneficial 
influence over the long period of years in which she lived 
but her memory is still revered by a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances.” 

In 1908 Miss Rachel Caroline Eaton of Claremore”, 
organized the Sequoyah Historical Society for the purpose 
of preserving Indian history and relics. Aunt Eliza was 
an active and enthusiastic member of this club of seventy 
Indian citizens. She and Miss Eaton hoped to preserve the 
collection of relics in the Cherokee Capitol at Tahlequah. 
Mrs. Alberty’s letters to Miss Eaton on the subject of her 
efforts show all of the enthusiasm of a young gir] although 
she was sixty-nine at the time. She wrote: “I count 
minutes my time is so filled” and she urges the necessity of 
keeping “active in the work, .. . don’t let it get quiet and 
still, but keep it in the minds of all.” 

Aunt Eliza never lost her interest in the students of 
the Female Seminary and many a lonely homesick girl was 
invited to spend the week end as her guest at the National 


**Washington, D. C., April 10, 1930. 

"Chief from 1879-86. 

2Author of John Ross and the Cherokee Indians. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Rogers County, Oklahoma. 
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Hotel. Here she was cheered and encouraged to continue 
her studies and to realize that she had a friend who was 
interested in her progress. Certain rooms in the hotel were 
always assigned to guests who were special] friends or reg- 
ular patrons and any unlucky traveling man or other tran- 
sient was quietly but firmly informed that he and his bag- 
gage would be removed to a different room in case of the 
arrival of one of Aunt Eliza’s favorite guests. 

This hotel was an establishment known for its cheery 
welcome, homelike atmosphere and delicious food which 
made it an oasis for travelers obliged to visit frontier 
towns. When Mrs. Alberty’s health began to fail and she 
realized that she could not continue her work it was a 
source of great anxiety to her to find some one to take over the 
control of the hotel and maintain it according to her high 
standards. 

In her search for health Mrs. Alberty visited Clare- 
more for treatment. Every care and attention was given 
her by devoted relatives and friends but her end came No- 
vember 6, 1919, and there was grief in all of the hearts 
that had known her. 

The Tahlequah paper stated that: ‘‘Tahlequah’s 
Most Distinguished Citizen Passes Away ... when the end 
came it was with such a shock that the whole town grieved 
and mourned her who was the best loved and most revered 
in the community. She was truly a ministering angel on 
earth. 

“The funeral services were held at the Baptist church, 
of which she was a life-long member. Rev. Weaver, the 
pastor, conducted the services. The house was crowded 
to its capacity by the friends who went to pay their re- 
spects to the memory of one who had for nearly eighty-one 
years served the Master so faithfully and efficiently. Aunt 
Eliza stood as a symbol of everything good, pure and holy. 
Her character was human nature in its best form. . . 

“Those acting as pall bearers were six of her nephews, 
Dr. Jesse Bushyhead of Claremore, Dennis Bushyhead of 
Westville, Owen and Dennis McNair of Fort Worth, Geo. 
and Watt Mayes of Pryor. Honorary pall bearers were 
Messrs. Percy Wyly, Dr. R. L. Fite, Ed Hicks, T. J. Adair, 
D. W. Wilson and Dr. Peterson.” 


REV. JESSE BUSHYHEAD 
1804-1844 
From A Porrratr PAINTED IN WASHINGTON 


TESY OF His GRANDDAUGHTER, Mrs. J. W. McSp 
OF TAHLEQUAH, OKLA, 


Cour ADDEN 
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Mrs. Alberty was deeply interested in the W. C. T. U. 
and she had served as the first Worthy Matron of Tah- 
lequah’s chapter of the Eastern Star. Members of that or- 
ganization had charge of her funeral. 

Mrs. R. L. Fite, a close friend of Aunt Eliza’s, deliv- 
ered a beautiful address in her memory, prefacing her re- 
marks by the statement: “Several years ago I promised 
‘Aunt Eliza’ that I would say a few words at her funeral 
and I told her that I would say them without showing a 
feeling of sadness...” After recounting the facts of Mrs. 
Alberty’s ancestry and life she concludes by one of the 
finest tributes possible to pay the memory of a friend: “It 
has been a long life of usefulness—a life of long self- 
sacrifice, and ministering to her people. 

“As a woman she belonged to the old regime; kind, 
sympathetic, quiet and unassuming, yet commanding and 
dignified. She was the widest known and best loved woman 
in Oklahoma. ... As a friend she was loyal and true. 
The night was never so dark nor the storm so fierce but 
what she would go to a friend in sickness, in sorrow or in 
need.” 

Aunt Eliza’s life began on the bank of the frozen 
Mississippi River far from the land of her persecuted fore- 
fathers but her final resting place is among her own be- 
loved people in the burial ground of Tahlequah. Her mem- 
ory is fresh in the minds and hearts of her relatives and 
friends and her name is never spoken except in affection 
and praise. 


ANCIENT IRRIGATION DITCHES 
ON THE PLAINS 


The existence of prehistoric irrigation works in the moun- 
tainous regions of Arizona and New Mexico, have been matters 
of more or less common knowledge for nearly if not quite a 
century past. These skillfully constructed works, which were 
erected entirely by primitive human laborers, who were 
equipped only with implements of stone and of bone, bear 
faithful witness of the industry and patience of a by-gone 
age and of an all but vanished race, believed to have been of 
Cliff-Dweller or Pueblo stocks. However generally such in- 
formation may have been disseminated, it is only within a 
comparatively recent period that the remains of more or less 
ancient irrigation works have been found in at least one sec- 
tion of the semi-arid Great Plains, namely, in the Oklahoma 
Panhandle and in the adjacent portions of Southwestern 
Kansas and the Texas Panhandle. One of the most extensive of 
these as well as one of the most perfect specimens, is located 
north of the Cimarron river, in Clark County, Kansas, quite 
near the northern boundary of Oklahoma. 

The writer first visited the ruins of this ancient canal in 
company with Dr. Warren K. Moorehead, director of the An- 
dover (Mass.) Museum of American Archaeology, in June, 
1920. It is located in a region of loose, sandy loam surface 
soils, which, in times past, have been subjected to shifting 
both by wind and by water. In consequence of erosion, drift- 
ing and filling, instances wherein stream beds have been filled 
bank-full of silt and drift and, thus “beheaded,” such streams 
thus forced to take new courses and to cut new channels, 
are not uncommon in that vicinity. The construction of this 
particular canal was begun at the lower end of the well de- 
fined channel of Four Mile Creek, a short distance west of 
the boundary line between Clark and Meade counties, whence 
the process of erosion and filling had practically obliterated 
the rest of the original channel. 

The first 1,700 feet of the cana] (A-B) has a course as 
straight as if it had been laid out by a modern civil engineer 
with a transit. Within this distance, it emerges from the low 
hills which bounded the original valley of this little creek. 
The cross-section of the canal is wide and shallow throughout 
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this part of its course, averaging about twenty feet in width, 
by fifteen to eighteen inches in depth, evidently so built as to 
permit the escape of surplus water in event of an unusually 
heavy, torrential precipitation. At the end of the 1,700-foot, 
straight-away section of the canal, its cross-section becomes 
narrower and deeper and, thenceforth, it follows contours 
and assumes a meandering course. That it was not intended 
to lose water by overflow below that point is further indicated 
by the fact the excavated soils and clays were almost uniformly 
deposited on the lower side of the canal in places where its 
course traverses sloping ground. At one point (E) the canal 
turns into the head of what was once a small, shallow ravine, 
the course of which was followed to its confluence with an- 
other ravine of approximately the same size and length. Im- 
mediately below this point of confluence, a heavy fill had been 
made—sixty feet long on top with a maximum width of fifty 
feet at the base—whence the course of the artificial channel 
turned into that of the second ravine, the latter being widened 
and deepened to its head. 

At another point the canal joins the channel of a much 
larger water course of an earlier period, long since ruined by 
erosion, drifting and filling so that it is now but a land-locked 
slough that is ordinarily dry. With the canal carrying a capa- 
city discharge, several acre feet of water must have backed 
up the broad bed of this slough, thus, in effect, serving as a 
small, temporary storage reservoir (F) the contents of which 
would drain back into the canal as soon as the level of the 
water therein had been lowered sufficiently. Following the 
course of this large ravine for a short distance, it had been 
found necessary to construct a straight, narrow and compara- 
tively high fill (G) to serve as one bank of the canal and to 
prevent the flooding of a depression which would have doubt- 
less meant the permanent loss of an appreciable amount of 
water. | 

Along the course of the canal, at distances of several 
miles from either end, are several mound-like elevations which 
might easily be regarded as being of eolian, or wind-blown 
origin. Two of these which have been under cultivation for 
many years, however, contain chipped chert and flint, clam 
and mussel shells, calcined bones, potsherds, bits of changed 
wood and other vestigia of human occupancy. That each of 
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these may prove to be the ruin of what was once an imitation 
pueblo, with walls of earth and earth covered roofs, would seem 
to be at least within the realms of possibility, though, as yet, 
there has been no thorough investigation of such indications. 

After the course of the canal has passed out of the rolling 
country into the more open and smoother prairie lands, it has 
fewer and less abrupt contour curves and its cross-section 
retains much more uniform size as to width and depth and, 
at intersection with public roads, the construction of culverts 
have been necessitated (K). At one place where the course 
of the canal traverses the more nearly level lands (L), there 
is a sudden acceleration of the natural grade for a short dis- 
tance. In asoil of such granular and friable texture, a corres- 
ponding increase in the gradient of the canal would have 
meant erosion or soil cutting at the upper end of the increased 
slope, with a corresponding deposit of loose materia] that 
would have tended to fill the channel of the canal below the 
other end. There was neither timber nor stone at hand with 
which there might be constructed a weir, whereby the water 
might have been lowered a few inches without damage to the 
banks or bottom of the canal. But these resourceful, ancient 
engineers were not to be balked—they merely lengthened the 
channel to preserve its gradient by crowding several short, 
sharply tortuous meanders into a remarkably small space. 
That this expedient served its purpose perfectly, is abundant- 
ly proved by the result, even to this day. 

Still lower in its course, the canal has a feeder which 
drains a small ravine and which once carried to the main 
channel the runoff storm water from an area of upward of 
100 acres open prairie land. How the surveying and measur- 
ing and estimating and leveling was done in preparation for 
such an effort is, of course, a sealed book to us. Indeed, 
could men of our own race and of our own time, successfully 
achieve the same results with nothing more in the way of 
equipment and instruments than those possessed by these 
primitive engineers of some centuries back? While we may 
not be able to answer such a query, we find ourselves bound 
to respect the ability of those who were thus handicapped. 
And then, too, how was the excavation done? Fortunately, 
this question may be much more readily answered, since the 
earth and clay to be moved from the channel of the canal was 
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loosened by means of picks and gouges which had been fash- 
-joned from bones of the elk and buffalo, after which much of 
it was shoveled into carriers of rawhide or wicker-work with 
shovels shaped from the shoulder blades of the same animals, 
and transported to the dump on the backs or shoulders or 
heads of men and women. Yet one often hears some folks class 
the people of the native American race as indolent and lazy! 

This irrigation system had no lateral ditches or trenches 
for the distribution of the water over the ground to be irri- 
gated. The creek itself is not ordinarily a running stream 
at the point where it is joined by the head of the canal, its 
waters disappearing in the absorbent sandy strata beneath 
its bed. The purpose of this canal, therefore, was to supple- 
ment the natural rainfall, during the growing season, by 
flooding an area of land under tillage, located around and 
immediately below the lower end of such artificial watercourse. 
Hence, as the course of the canal approached its terminus, 
its gradient was gradually reduced in order to deliver the 
water at the level of the adjacent soil surface, which was 
thus sure to be flooded and thoroughly soaked whenever there 
was a heavy shower in the hills where the small creek had its 
sources, eight or ten miles distant, and regardless of whether 
there had been a shower on the land thus irrigated. Indeed, 
a single shower of abundant precipitation around the head of 
the creek, with the consequent flooding of the land at the 
lower end of the canal, at a critical juncture, might easily 
have spelled the difference between famine and plenty, so far 
as the resultant yield of corn was concerned. However, there 
is still a question as to whether the experiment was not fore- 
doomed to failure because of the scarcity of timber with which 
to fence the big buffalo herds out of the communal cornfield. 

Who were these ancient irrigators and what became of 
them? In reply to this inquiry, it may be stated that in- 
ferences if not indications thus far observed, seem to indicate 
that they had once lived under more favoring natural condi- 
tions farther east, where, with a more humid climate, they 
had tilled the soil and produced corn, beans, pumpkins, melons 
and gourds; but the fortunes of war had driven them and 
their people out on the high Plains, where the invasion of 
their little patches of tilled land by the big buffalo herds and 
the blasting, blighting “hot winds” of the Great American Des- 
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ert had cheated them of expected harvests. And the maize, or 
Indian corn, was not only a part of their sustenance but a 
part of the religion of their fathers, as well! Then, some 
of their hunters may have passed across the rest of the 
Plains country and visited the valleys of the Pecos, the Mora 
and the Rio Grande, where they had found the Pueblo peoples 
growing crops by means of irrigation. So, these patient, 
resourceful, determined “savages” doubtless borrowed some 
Pueblo irrigation engineering talent and returned to conquer 
the barren Plains country which, in a more recent era, has 
often worsted much better equipped men of our own race. 
Whether the experiment was a success or a failure, we may 
not know, but the evidences of a most courageous effort are 
eloquent of a determination that would have been worthy of 
any people. And then the hordes of the fierce Comanche 
came down from the North, to drive these primitive tillers 
of the soil southward in to Western Texas and, still later, 
westward into the mountains of New Mexico and Arizona, 
where they have been known as the Apache for upward of 
a century past. 

Four or five centuries have elapsed since this worthy 
effort in the way of primitive conservation. For a century 
and a quarter past, the white man has claimed ownership 
of the land for the reclamation of which these earlier in- 
habitants toiled so strenuously. At best, however, the white 
man is not making the most of his opportunity with the land 
that finally fell within the scope of his ownership and exploi- 
tation. True, in favorable seasons, he reaps abundant har- 
vests, but there is always the possibility of a deficiency of 
moisture during the growing season—aye, worse, the dreaded 
“hot winds,” which so often wrought havoc with the crop 
prospects of the red men, hundreds of years ago, still blow 
sometimes, still arouse human fears and still blight human 
hopes. The white man does not need to dig long ditches as 
laboriously as the red man did, but he does need to store 
and conserve the surplus storm water, partly to irrigate the 
soil in time of scarcity and partly to mitigate the arid and 
drying sirocco, the blighting breath of which literally burns 
up the growing crops. 

This is the problem of the Great Plains—a problem which 
has been calling for solution ever since the white man came 
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hither with hig breaking plow. The climate which nature 
provided for the semi-arid region of the Great Plains was 
sufficient for the buffalo herds and for the Indians who did 
not till the soil. But the soils of the Plains region hold too 
much natural fertility to leave any part thereof unused 
because of a lack of moisture which, coming in the form of 
torrential rainstorms, is now permitted to run its wasteful 
way to the sea, unused. The day is at hand when engineering’ 
must be called to the aid of husbandry, in the effort to find 
anew the solution of this great problem, though in a much 
more enduring way. 

As already stated, some of these ancient irrigation works 
are to be found on the Oklahoma side of the line, within a 
few miles of the one just described. Near the village of 
Gate, in the eastern part of Beaver County, there is a land- 
locked lake, sometimes entirely devoid of water and, at other 
times filled to the brim. On the edge of this lake is a group 
of mounds which are believed to be the ruins of imitation 
Pueblo structures. In other words, these prehistoric inhabi- 
tants, supposedly of the Athapascan-Apache stock, not 
only attempted to imitate the irrigation agriculture of the 
Pueblo peoples but also, it would seem, they sought to adopt 
and adapt to their purposes the Pueblo architecture as well. 
There are traces of a large canal, which had its source in 
Horse Creek within a few miles of this mound group on the 
edge of the lake, and which had been used to irrigate land 
in the immediate valley of the Cimarron, but much of it 
has been destroyed as the results of floods in the valleys of 
both creek and river. Several other prehistoric canals are 
to be found in or near the valleys of the Beaver and the 
Canadian. 

That there should be a more intensive study of the re- 
mains of this cultural era, goes without saying. Likewise, 
there should be a thorough investigation of the previous 
habitats or ranges and successive migrations of this interest- 
ing prehistoric people. 

—JOSEPH B. THOBURN. 


SOME REMNANTS OF FRONTIER 
JOURNALISM 


A Record of Pioneer Life and Spirit 
(Continued from last issue) 
By M. A. RANCK 


The bright outlook of “The Day County Tribune” of 
May 30, 1894—“Epoch third begins with an era of good feel- 
ing’—found its fulfillment in various reports of a peaceful 
and optimistic trend; 

“Sunday School at the Court House Sunday, June 3rd.” 

“When the fat steers go to market this fall money in 
Day County will become burdensome, and have to be spent; 
as a result you may see fine dwelling houses, schoolhouses, 
churches, and a lively town in the county, a man in Grand 
who will sell $20,000 worth of General Merchandise within 
a year.” 

“District Court will convene in Grand October 10, when 
the first Grand Jury for Day County will be organized. Just 
think of it. A county organized over four years and no use 
for a grand jury.” 

The records of the years 1895 and 1896 are few, but 
they suggest something of the zest and variety of life on the 
frontier ; 

“Round-ups are nearly a thing of the past. Ten years 
hence some of the old ‘Punchers’ will be sitting comfortably 
by their firesides some winter evening with a kid on each 
knee telling them how their Dad used to round up cattle in 
the early days of this country. They are getting to be more 
of a sham each year. We can see the round-up rapidly go- 
ing. It has changed wonderfully since we came here twelve 
years ago. We do not think it is because cattle are scarcer ; 
but cattlemen are fencing large areas.... ” 

“We scarcely see the need of a county attorney in this 
county at present; there has not been half a dozen cases to 
prosecute since the county has been organized. It would be 
cheaper to employ council when needed than to keep a salaried 
officer.” 

A brief time before this item came out the county at- 
torney, Shanon McCray, had been appointed Probate Judge 
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of Woodward County and had resigned his office in Day Coun- 
ty. 

The celebration for July fourth, 1898, was reported at 
length; 

“The celebration is over at last and grand and glorious 
it was; such a mass of American citizens was never before 
assembled within this county. ... As we have stated, it was 
the largest gathering of people that was ever together at one 
time. There were about 500 in all here the fourth, and yet 
only about one-half the citizens of this county were out owing 
to the condition of the river. The raise that came down last 
week left the river in bad condition. If there had been no 
rise in the river there would have been fully 1,000 people 
here. 

“Captain Price delivered a short address of welcome 
which commanded the close attention of the audience. 
At the close of his speech he introduced the Hon. George 
E. Black of Taloga, O. T., who delivered a highly elating 
speech which drew the close attention of the audience for 
an hour and a quarter.... 

“We will not attempt to describe the sumptuous re- 
past which was spread and everyone invited to partake 
thereof. ... 

“At a few moments after one, P. M., the call was 
sounded, and everyone adjourned to the tournament 
grounds to see the performers. There were many who 
were offering to bet that there wouldn’t be thirteen rings 
caught. In the following we give a list of the afternoon 
races and those who were winners.... After the tourna- 
ment riding everyone went to the race tracks to witness 
the sights there; four horses entered the sweep-stakes and 
four ran. First prize was taken by ‘Sledge Hammer,’ 
owned by John Alcorn. The prize was raised from $25 
to $30. Second prize was taken by ‘Pig Pen,’ owned by 
Alex Crawford. The foot race was next.... Then came 
the sack race; we did not learn the names of all who took 
part in the race.... Then to cap off the day’s sport the 
grand tug of war was pulled. ... When the word ‘go’ 
was given everyone that could possibly get a hand hold 
did so causing the rope to break letting everyone turn 
heels over head backward. It was some time before the 
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crowd could be held at bay so those chosen could get a 
fair pull, but finally everyone let them alone and a grand 
tug it was sure enough. ... 

“Then everyone moved to the large platform in the 
grove and tripped the light fantastic toe to the splendid 
music furnished by Messrs. Tousley and Newcomb until 
daylight the next morning... .” 

“Everything went merry as a marriage bell. Even the 
‘scrap’ up at the saloon was an artistic affair and gave 
general satisfaction.” 

Three issues later the Tribune reported: 


A $20,000 Blaze 


“Last Sunday night, July 24th, at about 12 o’clock 
the court house and all its contents were consumed by 
fire. By the position of some articles which were found 
after the fire it is evident that it was done with incinerate 
intent. The fire was not discovered until the house was 
half burned to the ground, and help could not be sum- 
moned in time to save anything and all of the records of 
the county since this county opened were burned to ashes. 
ae, A reward of $500 is offered for the arrest of the 
party or parties who fired the building and if he had been 
captured soon after the fire he would have been roughly 
handled.”’ 

However the commissioners estimated the loss at 
about $7000. 

The same issue reported: 

“The new court house will be built on the court 
house block, one block east of where it originally stood.” 

“The county commissioners adjourned until Monday 
in order that they might negotiate with the lumbermen 
of Higgins and Woodward for lumber to rebuild the court 
house.” 

“The commissioners met Tuesday to make arrange- 
ments to rebuild the court house.” 

“J. E. Bull was in Wednesday figuring on the base- 
ment which is to be built under the court house.” 

Thus the frontier rushed its steps to put this calamity 
at once into the past. 

The next few surviving records of the Tribune throw 
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some light on local elections and the preliminaries. Sep- 
tember 25th records; 

“Although the bad weather was raging Friday night 
and Saturday, the delegates came out amazingly... . 
The convention was called to order and got down to busi- 
ness at about 2 o’clock. After transacting some routine 
business, the following candidates were placed in nomina- 
tion and received the following number of votes. . 

“The name chosen for the ticket was ‘Peoples’ Tick- 
et,’ and the device chosen was a western steer.” 

About a month later there was called to meet at Grand 
the “Citizens and voters in mass convention for the pur- 
pose of placing in nomination candidates for the various 
offices to be voted for at the coming November election.” 
Presumably an opposing party was in prospect. 

At the same time it was announced; 

“Remember that delegate Callahan will address the peo- 
ple at Grand the 26th inst., and the Hon. Dennis T. Flynn 
will address them the 28th inst. Come out every body and 
hear these big guns blow their bazoo’s. you might learn 
something.” | 

“NOTICE—Hon. J. Y. Callahan, the anti-Republican 
candidate for congress, will address the people at Grand 
on Saturday evening, Sept. 26th, 1896, at 7:30 o’clock P. M. 
Come out everybody and listen to a discussion of the issues 
as presented by an able exponent of Free Silver and the 
interests of the masses.” 

“The gold bugs are trying to work the stock growing 
fraternity. Everytime any state talks favorable to Mc- 
Kinley, there is a little raise in the stock markets. Let 
them shove out their baits; all the better for the stock 
growers... .” 

Issues of the spring of 1897 record various projects 
for improvements and the realization of some. There was 
much talk of the need of a bridge over the river at Grand. 
The need of a new school building was also urged. Mr. 
Saunders, a photographer of Woodward, established a 
temporary gallery for a few weeks. He was followed by 
another photographer and “scenic artist.” “A good chance 


to secure the shadow ere the substance fades,’’—so the 
editor commented. 
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In April a small hardware store was installed in a 
dwelling adjoining the Tribune office, and a black-smith 
shop was open for work. 

The editor of the Tribune advertised himself as an 
agent for real estate and for the first time a few ranches 
and deeded farms were mentioned for transfer. Town lots 
were priced at $2.50 to $5.00 each. 

In July of 1897 there was at Grand a meeting to 
form plans to pipe water from Robinson Springs on to 
the townsite of Grand. 

In the same month another meeting decided upon 
the building of a school building to be eighteen by twen- 
ty-eight feet. 

The following November, the 6th, it was announced 
that ‘‘on the 26th the school house is to be dedicated by 
a ball and a supper.” 

December 31st.—“‘The magic lantern show at the school 
house was well attended. The music of the graphaphone 
was a new thing to many children and it was a real Christ- 
mas treat to them.” 

“School will open January 3rd, 1898, with Della Cann 
(the County Superintendent) as teacher. 

January 21st.—‘‘A hanging will soon take place in 
Grand when we can get men and ropes. We will hang 
the school house bell. It is a fine one.” 

February 4th.—‘“A history class was organized at 
the school house to meet every Thursday night.” 

May 14th.—‘‘Professor G. A. Dean of Stone begins 
vocal music classes at the school house in Grand. There 
are 14 enrolled and he expects to have twenty. Good sing- 
ing is the life of an entertainment of any kind. We at 
least ought to learn our national song.” 

The project for piping water to the town of Grand 
was dropped for some months while a townsite quarrel 
raged on. March 25th, 1898, the case was in District 
Court again. April 1st. it was announced; 

“There were 876 feet of pipe and the fixtures unloaded 
in Grand Friday morning and the water will be run to the 
center of Main street as soon as the work can be done.” 

July 22nd.—“The water pipe is at last laid from 
the spring on the hill to the Court House.” 
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-As always in the spring the Tribune did not neglect 
news of interest in the conquest of the county’s virgin 
soil. 

January 21st.—‘‘There have been some fine orchards 
planted in this county. Peach trees that have only been 
planted four years bore some fine fruit last year. Grapes 
seem to grow here as fine as in any country in the world. 
There is no question about this being a fruit country.” 


“EMIGRATING TO DAY COUNTY.—tThere were 
ten families settled on Quartermaster’s Creek last week, all 
from Johnson County, Texas, and there are ten more on 
the road from the same place... . 

“Mr. Adams on Quartermaster’s Creek is 90 years old 
and challenges any man of his age in Oklahoma for a 
foot race. He is hale and healthy. Oklahoma is a health- 
ful county and is fast settling up with a good class of 
people. This has had a boom, but is just settling up with 
people that have come to stay and make it their home.”’ 

“Most of the people here depend entirely upon cattle 
raising, but those that have given proper attention to 
farming are satisfied with the results. We do not claim 
a man can make money here to depend entirely on farm- 
ing. He can raise plenty of feed and vegetables while his 
cattle are grazing or lying in the shade of an elm tree.” 

“People are learning that it does not pay to keep 
poor, scrub cattle. They are grading up their herds with 
good stock and raising more feed. There are several fine 
herds that are all white faces and some herds of Durhams.” 

February 25th.—‘‘There was a number of farmers in 
Grand this week from Pie Flat buying garden seeds and 
having their plows put in shape for farming.” 

“W. F. Burnett has just received a fresh supply of 
garden seeds of all kinds. Rakes, hoes, harness, Hard- 
ware, plows, and a fine stock of fresh groceries.” 

“E. D. Walck is surveying in the north part of the 
county. There is some one in town every day either to file 
on claims or have one surveyed. It looks like the county 
is being settled up with farmers.” 

“If you want to see a pretty sight go up to the fish pond 
of Mr. Adam Walck’s. Just think of the fish playing in 
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the clear spring water. There could be more such ponds 
made in this country with but little expense.”’ 

March 4th.—“All western Oklahoma needs is de- 
velopment. Stock raising is the principle business carried 
on now. A cheese factory would be a good investment 
for some one at this place where there are so many cows, 
cheap pasture, pure water and natural advantages.” 

“There is quite a demand for home grown alfalfa 
seed. Farmers should be more careful about saving seed 
of all kinds.”’ 

March llth. “We hear more talk about planting 
cotton.” 

“Sell your cattle and invest the money in cotton. The 
time to sell is when anything is up and buy when it is 
down.” 

In the following October another industry of the coun- 
ty was given due notice; 

“The sorghum making industry has certainly taken 
a violent hold on some of our people, as they were running 
full force day and night last week. They will probably 
make several hundred gallons of the clear and delicious 
liquid.” 

What frontier people have never been tempted to 
dream of wealth by luck? The February 25th Tribune 
front page has; 


GOLD IN DAY COUNTY—“There is an old Califor- 
nia miner prospecting in this county for gold. He claims 
he can find colors in the canyon that runs just north of 
Grand. He also claims that there are several sections 
marked on the government plat as mineral and not subject to 
homestead entry. They are in the Antelope Hills west of 
Grand. The man is a practical miner and found a regular 
Klondike. There have been other gold hunters here but so 
far they were unsuccessful.” 

The few surviving copies of the years 1898 and 1899 
contain items of less spirit and enthusiasm than the early 
issues. Among them, however, are these of special in- 
terest; 

“The District Judge after calling court and dismiss- 
ing all the cases, then dismissing court, sat down on the 
court house steps and drew a long breath and said,— 
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‘This is useless for me to ride four hundred miles and go 
thru the farce of holding court.’ We certainly agree with 
him.” 

June 15th, 1899.—“‘Our assessed valuation runs over 
$400,000 this year. This is a fine showing for this county. 
We will try to give a detailed statement next week.” 

For a while before the inrush of settlers in 1901 and 
1902, Grand was described as a dead town. The news- 
paper had lost its spirit. News locals written in August came 
out in a winter issue. There was much federal printing 
to be done from time to time, and as this paid well a new 
press was brought in by Sam Miller, the county attorney at 
that time. “Miller, Richards, and ‘Cap’ Mitchel’? became 
a new firm, owners and publishers of ‘‘The Progress.”’ With 
the later boom “The Canadian Valley Echo” was founded 
by E. L. Mitchel, the brother of “Cap” Mitchel. The ‘‘Prog- 
ress’ was bought by “A. H. Richards, George Carr and 
other Republicans,” according to a statement in the Echo. 

The earliest copies of the Echo (1902, July and Aug- 
ust) show something of a revival of the first hustling, en- 
thusiastic spirit; but those times did not last long, for many 
changes were due in old Day County. 


THE DAWES COMMISSION 
LOREN N. Brown, 302 E. Third St., Edmond, Okla. 


The relationship between the United States and the 
Indian tribes within her boundaries has been a changing 
and developing policy since the inception of our national 
government in 1789. Throughout all the periods of that 
development, however, there have been some outstanding 
characteristics always evident. One of these has been the 
steady advance of the white settler by definite stages, 
varying from the advent of the first trapper into the red- 
man’s country to the establishment of industries and settled 
farms on the lands that were formerly his. It is not the 
aim of this paper to attempt to prove the justice or the 
injustice of such a policy, but rather to observe the effect 
of its development upon Oklahoma, especially as it was 
administered through the hands of one of the agencies 
created by Congress to speed it along; the Dawes Commis- 
sion. 

The period after the Civil War had seen a reopening 
of Indian hostilities that had been lulled temporarily with 
the removal of the tribesmen to new homes beyond the 
Mississippi River. The release of thousands of fighting 
men at the close of that gigantic struggle, the completion 
of new railroads into the far west, the insatiable thirst 
of the white men for more land, the discovery of priceless 
minerals in the Rockies which had been thought of as 
worthless, and innumerable other factors had contributed 
to a great migration of Americans to the virgin regions 
west of the Mississippi. This had reopened the old strug- 
gle for supremacy between the two races that had been 
going forward since the coming of the first white men 
to make the new hemisphere a permanent home. Cam- 
paigns against the Sioux, Cheyennes, Comanches, Paw- 
nees, and other tribes were merely incidents in the con- 
flict. 

Constantly recurring victories led to new treaties and 
new laws dealing with the relations between the newly 
conquered tribes and the United States Senate. The import- 
ance of this movement throughout the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century made the Committee on Indian Affairs in 
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that body a very important assignment. Chairmanship of 
that important committee in 1885 was held by Henry L. 
Dawes, veteran Senator from Massachusetts, the successor 
of Chas. Sumner.’ In his hands lay the power of doing 
much to mould the Government’s policy towards “Poor 
Lo.” He had served on a special committee to investi- 
gate disturbances in the Indian Territory previous to that 
time, and to him has been attributed the origin of the en- 
tire system of Indian education in existence during the 
latter part of the century.’ 

On February 26, 1886, the Senate passed a bill which 
had been introduced by Dawes, December 8, 1885, that 
was destined to revolutionize Indian relations. This was 
the now famous Dawes Act, providing for the first allot- 
ment of lands to the Indians in severalty. Constant pres- 
sure was being brought to bear, particularly from the 
middle west to have the unallotted lands opened for white 
settlement. While the Senate passed it in February 1886, 
it was not until February 8, 1887 that final agreement 
was reached by both houses and the President signed it.* 
The policy of allotment was provided for in the act, but 
by its wording the Osages, Peorias, Miamis, Sac 
and Fox, and the Five Civilized Tribes, Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles, were excepted from 
its provisions. Of all the tribes, the latter five were pos- 
sibly the nearest ready for allotment and the ending of 
tribal government, but they did not want it, and through 
influences brought to bear in Congress, as well as existing 
treaty conditions, they were freed from the effects of the 
legislation. Minute details were provided in the law. Each 
head of a family was to receive 160 acres, with half as 
much to each single person over eighteen years of age and 
each orphan under that age, while others under eighteen 
were to receive 40 acres. The land could not be sold or 
otherwise alienated for a period of twenty-five years, with 
the further provision that this period might be extended by 
the President of the United States at his discretion. Citizen- 
ship was to be granted to the Indian upon the delivery of his 
reenter ee 16 years in the lower house before coming to the 


‘Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Vol. 2, page 107. 
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patent. But the provision that was most pleasing to the white 
man was that, which provided that the President might ne- 
gotiate with the view of obtaining all surplus lands left to 
the tribe after the allotment; said land to be open to white 
settlement.” 

Such an act merely was a criterion of what was to 
follow, and those conversant with Indian affairs were not 
surprised, when on December 6, 1892, there was presented 
in the Senate a joint resolution providing for a commis- 
sion to deal with the Five Civilized Tribes with the view 
of coming to an agreement concerning the same actions 
that were provided among the other tribes by the preced- 
ing bill. The author of the Resolution in the Senate was 
George Vest, from Missouri. Another significant fact ap- 
pears when we find that Senator Dawes, as chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs presented the report of 
that committee, which was favorable to its passage. But 
the House of Representatives did not seem to favor such 
an action, and in order to secure its consideration, Senator 
J. H. Berry from Arkansas had it attached to the House 
Bill providing for the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet, 
on January 23, 1893. Even this failed to accomplish the 
desired purpose as the House failed to agree to its addi- 
tion, so it became necessary to again attach it as a rider 
to a more important House Bill; this time the Indian Ap- 
propriation Measure; in which form it was finally enacted 
into law, March 3, 18938.’ 

By statute, it was provided that there should be a 
committee or commission of three members appointed to 
treat with the members of the Five Civilized Tribes, to 
influence them to adopt the plan of allotment with a view 
of giving up their tribal government in favor of a new 
territorial form that should be worked out by Congress. 
The salary of the commissioners was set at five thousand dol- 
lars a year, and they were voted funds to the sum of 
$50,000 to cover their expenses, including the salaries of 
a Secretary, a Stenographer, such interpreter or interpre- 
ters as it should be necessary to secure, and a Surveyor or 
other assistant or agent. The commission was to be given 


1Tbid., 142. ‘ 
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wide powers of negotiation, but no authority to close 
agreements, at this time. They were to determine the 
proper amount of land to be allotted to each citizen, they 
were to assist in preparing the tribal rolls, and were to 
use their influence to get the tribes to give up their titles 
to the lands and their tribal government but any agreement 
they were to make, must be submitted, through the Secre- 
tary of Interior, to Congress for ratification before it should 
become binding.’ 

This movement to extinguish tribal rights of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, who had been maintaining a series of 
independent governments since their removal to Oklahoma 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, was not 
anew policy. The reasons advanced for its necessity were 
well set forth in a report of Senator Teller, as chairman 
of a special commission to investigate conditions in Indian 
Territory during the early part of 1894. In his report 
to the Senate, compiled after ten days investigation con- 
ducted at Muskogee from April 8th to 17th, 1894, he pre- 
sented many of the common arguments used in the cam- 
paign to eliminate separate governments for the Five Civ- 
ilized tribes... One condition presented was the great 
amount of population within the borders of the Territory 
that were completely without the jurisdiction of any or- 
ganized government. The treaty situation, as conditions 
under existing treaties with the Indians was referred to, 
provided that all Indians within the limits of the different 
nations would be under the exclusive control of the courts 
of that nation. By 1894, however, the Indian population 
within the territory was only a small part of the total num- 
ber residing within the nations. For various reasons, 
among the chief of which being the desire of the Indians 
to get whites to work their lands for them, and the desire 
of whites to marry into the tribes and obtain lands, as well 
as the practice of getting on lands through some pretext, 
for the purpose of holding it against any attempt at re- 
moval, there were many so-called intruders throughout 
the territory by this time. The number of these will never 
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be accurately known. Estimates vary from 109,393 in Sen- 
ator Teller’s report’ to more than 250,000 according to 
the first annual report of the Dawes Commission.’ The 
lands within the tribes had fallen into the hands of a few 
members or of intruders. Minerals and townsites were 
in the hands of a favored few. In one tribe, the new com- 
mission found that sixty-one citizens had absolute control 
of over 1,237,000 acres out of a total acreage in the nation 
of only 3,040,000.‘ 

Deplorable moral conditions existed throughout the 
region if we are to rely upon reports from those in favor 
of territorial government. Trains were robbed almost in 
sight of thriving towns and nothing done about it; murders 
were committed and the murderers never brought to jus- 
tice. It was cited that in one tribe there were fifty-three 
murders in one month and twenty-four days with not one 
murderer punished. However, this condition had been 
recognized by the Federal Government, with the result 
that on January 31, 1877 there had been an act passed 
organizing all the country west of Missouri and Arkansas, 
known as Indian Territory into a judicial] district, to be 
attached to the Western District of Arkansas at Fort Smith. 
Violators of the law within the area who were not under 
the jurisdiction of the Indian Courts were to be taken to 
the latter place for trial. Long distances and poor admin- 
istration of the laws had led to the further division of the 
territory in 1883, by which all the region north of the 
Canadian River and east of Texas and the one-hundredth 
meridian were annexed to the District of Kansas, the cul- 
prits being taken to Wichita and Fort Scott, while the 
remainder of the territory was annexed to the Northern 
Texas District at Paris. In addition to these adjustments, 
a Court of the Indian Territory was established by an 
act passed March 1, 1889, holding two sessions annually at 
Muskogee and having jurisdiction over all cases not pun- 
ished by death or imprisonment at hard labor, as well as 
all civil cases involving not more than one-hundred dollars, 


*Tbid. : 
*Report of Commission to Five Civilized Tribes—Nov. 1894, page 18. 
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arising in the nation and not coming under the jurisdiction 
of the tribal courts.’ 

These, and similar conditions were quoted by the ene- 
mies of continued tribal government as proofs that the 
Indians had failed to carry out their parts of the original 
treaties drawn up with the federal government, and subse- 
quently amended by the treaties of 1866. It was pointed 
out that they had failed to give the enjoyment of the bene- 
fits of government and the lands to all alike in allowing 
a small percentage of the citizens to obtain control of the 
vast majority of it; deplorable moral conditions were pre- 
sented as evidence that the redmen were incapable of 
governing themselves; the presence of intruders was cited 
as a proof that the Indians had failed to keep their lands 
for their own citizens alone; while the complaints of the 
freedmen that they had not been admitted to citizenship 
and ownership within the tribes was another point in the 
argument. Further, the revised treaties of 1866, drawn 
up after the participation of the Indians in the cause of 
the Confederacy, had all provided that, at the discretion 
of the government, territorial government might be es- 
tablished for their rule. Evidently, the time was ripe for 
action. 

It was not until November, 1893, that President Cleve- 
land made his appointments to the Commission. As chair- 
man, he selected Henry L. Dawes, so long active in affairs 
related to the Five Civilized tribes. As his colleagues, 
the President named Meredith H. Kidd of Indiana and 
Archibald 8. McKennon of Arkansas. After only a per- 
functory debate, all three were confirmed by the Senate. 
First draft of their instructions was forwarded to each 
individual member on November 28, 1894. This document, 
prepared by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, D. M. 
Browning, contained a short historical sketch of the meth- 
ods by which the tribes obtained the lands; a statement 
of the rights of the various classes of persons residing in 
each nation in the common property, thereof, and closed 
with a charge that much must be left to the commission’s 
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wisdom and discretion as their mission was one of great 
importance and delicacy, and the act by which they were 
created as a commission was specific as to the limits of 
their powers.’ 

Fortified with the instructions, the first meeting of 
the new body was held in Washington, D. C., December 
8, 1893, where all preliminaries of the organization were 
worked out, and adjournment taken to the scene of their 
future activities, Indian Territory. Before leaving Wash- 
ington, however, letters were dispatched to each of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, apprising them of the fact that the 
commission had been created, setting forth the purpose, 
and asking that they appoint delegations to confer with 
the new body. In January, 1894, the Commission to the 
Five Civilized Tribes, known as the Dawes Commission 
from its well known and popular Chairman, arrived at 
Muskogee, Indian Territory, established headquarters and 
settled down to work.’ 

No time was lost in getting down to the actual work 
for which they were appointed, as is shown by their report 
of 1894. On January 23rd, a special] delegation from the 
Creeks was received at Muskogee.” Two days later, on 
the 25th, the Commission addressed the tribal council of 
the Choctaws at Tuskahoma.’ On the 30th of the month, 
they were back at Muskogee to receive a delegation of 
Cherokees who had been chosen to wait upon them.’ Feb- 
ruary 6th found them at Tishomingo where they were ad- 
dressing the council of the Chickasaws.* Only the Semi- 
noles held aloof from them, no answer being returned to 
their first letter, and not until April 6th were the commis- 
sioners given an opportunity, through an invitation of the 
Tribal Governor to address their Council at Wewoka.’ 

In March, 1894, the headquarters of the Commission 
were removed to South McAlester in order to be closer 
to the center of the area bounded by the tribal capitals. 


2Annual Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs—1894, page 27. 
Report of Dew M. Wisdom, Union Agency—Aug. 28, 1894, page 141. 
1Report of Commission to Five Civilized Tribes (1894-6), 7. 
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All the first meetings were held in the form of conferences, 
semi-private, and the negotiators sensed a feeling adverse 
to their proposition in practically every tribe. At the new 
headquarters an international council at which all but 
the Seminoles were represented, was held, lasting for 
three days, without appreciable results. Sentiment here 
first seemed to recognize the wisdom of some type of agree- 
ment, but it was finally influenced by the receipt of wires 
from Washington, implying that the government officials, 
especially Congressmen, were in favor of retaining the 
treaty situation, and that nothing would be done without 
the Indians’ consent. Resolutions were drawn up express- 
ing the sentiment of the meeting as being against any ac- 
tion, and the Commission expressed themselves as being 
thoroughly convinced that the entire session had been under 
the control of the political leaders and the landholders 
of the different tribes.* 

During the summer of 1894, the co-workers were kept 
extremely busy. A meeting with the Creek Council was 
held at Okmulgee on April 3rd. At this conference the 
Chief addressed his people in their native tongue, his speech 
not being interpreted. The government’’s representatives 
were later told that he had warned his people that if their 
plan were accepted, each Indian would receive a tract 
of ground four feet wide and eight feet long. No false 
illusions were entertained on the part of the negotiators 
as to the spirit in which they were being received. In ad- 
dition to meeting with the tribal councils the group made 
a tour of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw nations at the 
request of those governments. During the Choctaw tour, 
they were accompanied by three attendants upon the 
order of the principal chief; these three men spending 
their time in urging the people with whom the meetings 
were held to have nothing to do with the proposed plan.’ 
Nothing daunted, the commission finally secured an au- 
dience with the Seminoles at Wewoka in April. The Coun- 
cil of that tribe immediately passed a resolution to have 
nothing further to do with the negotiations. 

In order that a record might be made of the proposed 
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plan to be presented to the several tribes, a written copy 
of the proposals was prepared and presented to each of 
the five tribes. Those to the Choctaws and the Chickasaws 
were delivered first, April 23, 1894, while those to the 
Cherokees and the Creeks were dispatched on July 25th, 
the same year and that to the Seminoles on the next day. 
Answers to all were demanded by October 1, 1894; as 
it was set forth that at that time the Commission was to 
report what progress had been made, and what forces 
were retarding the Indians from acting, if they had not 
passed suitable resolutions by that date. Nothing was 
done by the end of the allotted time. The Cherokees, 
through their principal Chief, C. J. Harris, asked that they 
might delay until the date of the regular Council meeting 
which was to be the first Monday in November. The stay 
was granted, but nothing resulted. The Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, and Creeks met as scheduled during October, but 
reports came back to those waiting for word that nothing 
had been done regarding the matter. The Seminoles did 
not even deign to reply to the request. 

These proposals, embodying as they do the plan of 
the allotment as it was to be worked out, merit our study. 
For the sake of brevity, we shall point out the salient points 
of the offer to the Creeks, as the main bodies of all were 
practically the same, with only minor changes to meet 
varying conditions in the different nations.” The plan was 
divided into ten proposals as follows: 

1. All lands, except townsites, coal, and mineral 
lands, were to be divided among the citizens, each one 
getting enough, at least for a good home. This land was 
to be inalienable for a period of twenty-five years. 

2. All intruders were to be immediately dispossessed 
at the expense of the United States. 

3. All prior holders of town-sites, coal, and mineral 
lands were to be taken care of in some form of settlement, 
if it were possible to do so, and at the same time provide 
for the best interests of the nation as a whole. 

4, Final Settlement was to be made on all claims 
against the United States. 

5. Town-sites, coal and mineral lands were to be 
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sold and these funds, together with all other public funds 
except school funds, divided among the citizens accord- 
ing to an agreement to be reached. 

6. All payments under the above agreements were 
to be made by a special officer, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

7. A Commission of three were to pass upon all 
disputed claims of citizenship; said commission to be com- 
posed of one member of the Dawes Commission, one blood 
Creek, and a third to be appointed by the other two, pro- 
vided that the President of the United States might ap- 
point the third member in case the two should not agree 
upon anyone. 

8. <A territorial form of government was to be set up 
by Congress and adopted to replace the old tribal forms. 

9. This form of government, proposed in the preced- 
ing article, was to be presented to the Creeks for their 
ratification before it could become operative. 

10. The present form of government was to continue 
until the allotment should be completed and the new gov- 
ernment established. 

With slight changes, the above outlined plan was pre- 
sented to the other tribes. The Choctaws and Chickasaws 
were to be dealt with together because of their common 
interests. In their proposition, nothing was said about a 
citizenship commission.’ In the clause relative to the claims 
against the United States, the “leased district’? was speci- 
fically included. This was deemed necessary as word had 
come that without some consideration of that old problem 
these tribes would refuse to treat.’ 

The Cherokee Outlet was a sore spot with the north- 
ern nation, and it was largely to handle that problem that 
the clause relative to the dispossession of the intruders was 
included in all the offers. An additional clause in the 
Cherokee proposal provided for two members of the Dawes 
Commission and one Cherokee to act as a commission to 
pass upon the citizenship rights of all Freedmen and to 
work up a complete revision of the roll of that class within 
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the tribe." At a subsequent date, the Secretary of Interior 
decided that the Cherokees were the sole judges as to their 
citizenship under existing treaties, and upon receipt of that 
statement, the citizenship clause was waived. 

Not content with speaking before the Councils and the 
citizens of the several tribes, much time and activity were 
expended in getting the merits of the idea before the In- 
dians. Thousands of handbills were printed and distrib- 
uted. The public press, then existing in the territory, was 
brought into use,’ and advertising in true political style was 
used, but to no apparent avail. To all outward appear- 
ances nothing was gained during the first year’s activity. 

But in the minds of some, the end was in sight. As 
early as May 31, 1895, Bird Harris, brother of the Prin- 
cipal Chief of the Cherokees, in a letter to Reverend D. L. 
Berryhill set forth the hopeless cause of the Indian. While 
opposing the proposed plan of allotment, he suggested 
that the Cherokees sell all their lands, except the mineral 
lands and town lots, for five dollars an acre, take the money 
and buy a tract for a new home for the nation in Mexico 
or South America. Those wanting to stay might re-pur- 
chase their homes and remain among the whites.” Any 
plan by which the Cherokees might retain their tribal rights 
would be especially welcome at this time as it was a period 
of great prosperity, brought about by the recent sale of 
the Outlet, but many saw the handwriting on the wall. The 
Commissioner at Union Agency, in his report for 1894 made 
the statement that it was the consensus of opinion among 
the Indians that some change was inevitable, and that it 
would come soon,” just what, they did not know, and they 
were willing to make one more stand against the encroach- 
ments of the white man. 

While their first annual report, rendered November 
20, 1894, would leave the impression that the commission 
themselves really doubted their ability to obtain any last- 
ing result from their mission, Congress seemed inclined to 
accept the statement of the Union Agent who said that the 
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Commission “has labored long and intelligently,’” and pro- 
vided in an act passed March 2, 1895, for an additional 
$30,000 and two extra members to be added to the per- 
sonnel,’ as their sign that the work was to continue. The 
act repealed the provision of its predecessor allowing for 
a surveyor and other assistant agents, except the clerk. We 
find the membership greatly altered for the second year’s 
work. Kidd was removed, being transferred to other ser- 
vice, and three new members were detailed to work with 
Dawes and McKennon; Frank C. Armstrong, Washington 
D. C., replacing Kidd, and Thomas B. Cabaniss, Georgia, 
and Alexander B. Montgomery, Kentucky, being the new 
men to assume positions.’ 

Little time was lost in resuming activities. Chairman 
Dawes, on April 25th, from his home in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts wrote the head men of each of the nations that 
the commission had been enlarged and ordered to re-con- 
vene at Muskogee on May 8th. The tribes were invited to 
have delegations to meet with them at the earliest dates 
convenient to the several nations.’ 

Nor were the Indians slow to act. No sooner was word 
received, than C. J. Harris, Principal Chief of the Cherokees, 
wrote the leaders of the other nations, calling an Interna- 
tional Council to convene at Fort Gibson, in the Cherokee 
Nation, for the purpose of outlining a policy of united ac- 
tion against the government’s propositions. May 28th was 
the date set for convening. The response was prompt. On 
April 30th, L. C. Perryman, Principal Chief of the Creeks, 
replied to the call, pledging the support of his nation.* 
May 5th, John F. Brown, Governor, wrote, assuring Harris 
that the Seminoles would be represented.? A letter from 
Jeff Gardner, Principal Chief of the Choctaws, under the 
date line of May 7th endorsed the “meeting you suggested 
to make some concurrent understanding among ourselves in 
resisting the Government’s proposition to change the ten- 
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ure of our lands’”* while this was seconded on the 18th of 
the same month by J. B. Jackson, Choctaw National Sec- 
retary, who stated that he planned to attend, whether as 
a commissioner or a spectator, expecting to carry a full 
report of the proceedings to his National Convention which 
was called to meet at Antlers, Choctaw Nation on the 29th. 
Jackson noted that some Choctaws were beginning to talk 
allotment, Green McCurtain being reported as making pub- 
lic speeches in favor of accepting the plan. However, he 
stated that he, Jackson, intended to start soon to make some 
public speeches in opposition... Chickasaw support, also, 
was promised by P. S. Mosely, Governor, on May 7th,’ and 
on June 6th, Chief James Bigheart of the Osages, wrote 
from Pawhuska that they would be represented.’ 

Nor, was interest in the situation confined to the resi- 
dents of the nations alone. William Haydon, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, from an interest in seeing justice done to 
the Indians(?) wrote to Harris recommending one Colonel 
Thomas Donaldson of Philadelphia as a lawyer with “‘in- 
fluence, knowledge, and energy” enough to make him an 
invaluable aide to the Indians.. J. Warren Reed, an at- 
torney of Fort Smith, wrote, asking for an address that had 
been delivered by Walter A. Duncan to the President of 
the United States, opposing statehood, to be prepared in 
pamphlet form and forwarded to him for use in supporting 
the Indians’ cause.” Many others, for altruistic or mercen- 
ary reasons, offered their services. Already, steps were 
being taken to appeal to the Secretary of Interior. As 
early as April 25th, J. F. Thompson wrote from the Union 
Station, St. Louis, Missouri, where he was enroute to Wash- 
ington, D. C., that he would see Secretary Hoke Smith, and 
asked if he should ask that gentleman to come to Mus- 
kogee to meet representatives of the Indians. Thompson 
suggested that it would be politic to meet the Dawes Com- 
mission, and recommended that it would help local matters 
if Ridge Paschal were appointed from the Cherokees to 
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meet with them.’ Lines were being drawn for a sturdy op- 
position to any advances the Commission might make. 

It was decided, however, that the Commission should 
be met with, at least, a show of civility, and accordingly a 
Cherokee delegation met them at Muskogee on May 11th. 
They were notified that the Creek Council would be meet- 
ing in a called session for at least a week after May 14th 
and would be glad to meet any of the Commission.’ Noth- 
ing came of the former conference, though, and the Com- 
missioners did not even attend the Creek meeting. 

Upon re-convening in the Indian Territory, the Com- 
mission immediately opened contact with the Five nations. 
On May 13th, a letter was sent to all the Principal Chiefs, 
with enclosures from President Cleveland and Secretary 
Smith, requesting that the two enclosed letters be published 
for the consumption of the citizens. In Cleveland’s letter 
he assured the Secretary of Interior that he would not con- 
done any plan whereby the Indians ‘‘will be led into any 
action which they do not thoroughly understand or which 
is not for their benefit.’”’ No replies being received to this 
address, five days later another was dispatched to all the 
head men, asking for suggested dates for conferences. Only 
the Choctaws responded, and they in an indefinite manner. 
Gardner wrote that he could do nothing without the con- 
sent of the entire nation, but he did suggest that the Na- 
tional Board of Education was meeting at Tuskahoma on 
July 8th, and that he and several others would be there 
and might meet some of the Commission at that time.’ 

A third letter, dated June 5th, in which the Commis- 
sion wanted to know if any conferences were to be ac- 
corded, also elicited nothing but indefinite responses. The 
Cherokees could do nothing as no commission had been 
authorized by the National Council, while all the informa- 
tion that could be gleaned from the Creeks was that the 
letters had been turned over to the Council. Perryman 
wrote that “At present I am unable to ascertain what ac- 
tion was taken by the Council touching your propositions. 
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You will be informed at a later date the action taken by 
the Council.’”* By this time, the Government’s representa- 
tives were chafing with impatience, but they could only 
await developments, as they were only authorized to ne- 
gotiate. 

One ray of hope presented itself. An International 
Council had been called to meet at Eufaula, July 28th. But 
again they were doomed to disappointment. The Choctaw 
Nation, not being represented, there was no action taken 
at that meeting. Adverse sentiment was evident among 
those delegates present, and at an adjourned meeting, later, 
which was attended by three volunteer delegates from the 
Choctaw Nation, the resolutions of the preceding year, re- 
fusing to act, were reaffirmed. 

Practically no contacts were made, officially, during 
July and August as there were warm political campaigns 
being waged during those months in every nation and the 
Commission deemed it best to make no show of mixing into 
the political situations. However, constant interviews were 
being held for the purpose of learning the true condition 
of the governments. Information was hard to obtain of 
the actual workings of affairs as witnesses were intimidated 
and popular sentiment precluded any friendly attitude to- 
ward the body. The mayor of one of the towns was re- 
ported to have furnished some information to the Com- 
mission, and on a subsequent trip to Missouri he was fol- 
lowed by two armed Indians. He appealed to the body for 
protection for his return journey, but none could be furnished ; 
they were banded together only for negotiation. 

General conditions were reported as being no better than 
those of the preceding year. Many whites were in the ter- 
ritory who had built up permanent improvements in the form 
of business buildings and homes. They could obtain no title 
to the land upon which they were settled. Many towns, rang- 
ing in size from 800 to 5,000 population had been devel- 
oped along the Railway lines. The best title that could be 
obtained to town lots was in the form of a lease from a 
citizen Indian who had enclosed the townsite for his “ex- 
clusive use,” or a quit claim given to the builder. While, 
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it is true, these quit claims often carried a covenant that 
the lessor would convey any better title he might be able 
to obtain to the lessee, as long as the land was held in 
common, no relief was to be expected from that source. 

Murders continued with no adequate means of punish- 
ment, owing to the divided jurisdiction between the Fed- 
eral and the Indian Courts. It was reported that the Fed- 
era] Judge at Fort Smith had imposed 153 death penalties 
between 1875 and 1895, but the fact that there had been 
20 convictions within the past year did not indicate any 
abatement of murder throughout the territory. The rec- 
ords of the court at Paris, Texas were duplications of those 
at Fort Smith. 

Misrule was prevalent in all the governments. Citizen- 
ship was precarious. Among the Cherokees, especially, 
there was much room for complaint on that score. The 
necessity for a judicial hearing before removal from the 
citizenship rolls had been removed in that nation and many 
were added to the rolls and removed from them at the 
whim of powerful politicians. The report of the Commis- 
sion is quoted for the statement that “The governments in 
all their branches are wholly corrupt, irresponsible and un- 
worthy to be trusted with the care and control of the money 
and property of Indian citizens, much less their lives, which 
they scarcely pretend to protect.’” 

With the conclusion of the campaigns, active opera- 
tions were resumed. Members of the Commission spoke to 
proponents of allotment at meetings held at Antlers and 
Hartshorne, in the Choctaw country. By the latter part of 
September, Governor Mosely of the Chickasaws informed 
the group that the National Council of his nation was ready 
to consider the propositions that were to be submitted. It 
was preferable to the Commission to deal only with a small 
body of selected representatives, but desirous of taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity offered it was arranged that 
four members were to meet with the Council on the eighth 
of October. Here, they urged the appointment of a com- 
mittee with power to treat. Apparently, a half-hearted re- 
sponse was elicited from the nation, for we find Mosely 
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writing on November 1st that a commission of five had been 
appointed. The degree of enthusiasm with which the mat- 
ter was attacked on the part of the Indians is well indi- 
cated by the last part of his letter in which he stated; “I 
suppose when the commission gets organized you will re- 
ceive further notification.’* In searching the annual report 
of the Dawes Commission to Congress, we are led to be- 
lieve that the Chickasaw Commission took rather long in 
the organization work, as nothing more was heard from 
them until after the end of the year. 

A little more cordia] attitude was noted on the part of 
the Choctaws. After an extended correspondence between 
the Government’s representatives and Olosachubbee, chair- 
man of a Commission appointed by that nation to deal with 
them, three members of the former body journeyed to Tus- 
kahoma, where an oral proposition was submitted on Oct- 
ober 29th, to be supplemented on the following day by a 
written statement mailed from Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 
which the Indians were assured that the desire of the Com- 
mission was to deal only for the best interest of all con- 
cerned.’ All the Choctaws, however were evidently not in 
favor of affirmative action as is shown by the tenor of a 
bill that passed the Senate of their legislative body with 
only one dissenting vote. This act designated as a crim- 
inal offense any attempt to overthrow the Choctaw Gov- 
ernment, to hold land in severalty, or to betray Choctaw 
lands into the hands of any foreign power; a crime pun- 
ishable by imprisonment of from six to twelve months and 
a fine of from $1,000 to $10,000 for the first offense and 
summary execution for the second.’ Embarrassing compli- 
cations were doubtlessly avoided when the lower house re- 
fused to pass the bill, but it illustrates the attitude of a 
certain element in the nation. 

Creek negotiations never reached a satisfactory state 
as we find a letter forwarded to their Principal Chief as 
late as October 4th, in which attention is called to the fact 
that no notice had been received as to the proceedings of 
the special session of their Council which had been held in 
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May.’ However, the desired information was not received 
even then. 

From the Cherokees, also, only evasive replies were 
forthcoming. After a summary letter asking for informa- 
tion from C. J. Harris, that dignitary replied to the Com- 
mission on November 1st that his term was to expire in a 
few weeks, and that many duties were to devolve upon his 
successor, “Among the many will be the submission of your 
propositions to the National Council .... and to which I 
will call his particular attention.”* From the Seminoles, 
nothing was heard. 

1895 had been almost as barren of results as had the 
previous year. At the close of the year, two things stood 
out in the minds of those who had been studying the situa- 
tion. The Five nations were opposed to any alteration of 
their present status, and any reform of existing conditions 
must be brought about by an effective addition to the pow- 
ers of those empowered to treat with them. The plan for 
the latter was set forth in the recommendations for neces- 
sary legislation. The immediate organization of a territory 
in this area was requested, as was a bill extending the 
jurisdiction of the United States courts over all matters aris- 
ing in the territory of the Five Civilized Tribes.” 

If 1895 had been without evident results, 1896 was 
destined to be more fruitful. Congress, acting favorably 
upon the recommendations of their representatives, went 
to work on the enactment of legislation that would make 
their work productive of more effective results. A very 
vital piece of legislation was the law enacted on June 10, 
1896. The authority and scope of work of the Dawes Com- 
mission was greatly enlarged and the bill stated, definitely 
that it was the intention of Congress to form a territory 
of the area inhabited by the Five Nations. A complete roll 
of the citizens of the Five Nations was to be compiled by 
the Commissioners. They were to accept the rolls that were 
already prepared by the different tribes, and in addition 
to this were to hear any claims of citizenship that should 
be filed with them within a ninety day period after the 
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passage of the law. The claim might be filed before the 
tribal Council under the same provisions as prepared for 
the Dawes Commission, and in either instance, was to be 
passed on within a ninety day period after filing. Appeal 
might be taken from the decisions to the District Courts of 
the United States, within sixty days of their rendition, and 
the decision of those tribunals on matters of citizenship was 
to be final. Thus, in one act, the power of determining who 
should be citizens of the different tribes was taken away 
from them, and any judicial hearing on decisions was taken 
from the tribal courts, where it had rested since their or- 
ganization. The completed rolls, which were to be com- 
pleted and filed within six months with the Secretary of 
Interior were also to include the names of all freedmen who 
were entitled to citizenship. A report was also to be com- 
piled of all leases in the tribes, and all instances of excess 
holdings by tribal members.’ 

Nothing was done in the way of reopening negotia- 
tions until after the above legislation had been passed. Re- 
turning to the territory soon after its passage, the commis- 
sion forwarded letters to each head man on July 1, 1896, 
with a copy of the new law that was to give them more ex- 
tensive powers. Headquarters were moved to Vinita, for 
the added advantage of close proximity to the Cherokees, 
in which nation a great part of their citizenship work was 
to be done. The tone of this letter was much more positive 
than had been any previous epistles to the Indians. A con- 
fidence in the authority to actually accomplish something 
was evident. While it was stated that this law gave power 
to the Commission to force action, it was still desired by 
the negotiators to accomplish their ends by negotiation. The 
object for which they had been working was not to be lost 
sight of in the new duties relative to citizenship rolls, and 
lease reports. 

The work for the year was divided into two distinct 
phases; the preparation of the required rolls and reports, 
and the continued negotiations to secure the Indians’ assent 
to allotment and dissolution of tribal government. In the 
first phase much was accomplished in the alloted time. Just 
a week from the time the first letter had been transmitted 
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to the different tribes, a second was forwarded, in which 
the procedure was outlined, by which applicants for citi- 
zenship might hope to make proper advances. All applica- 
tions, according to the statute, must be in within a ninety 
day period, or by September 10th. They must be written, 
signed, and sworn to and must set forth full cause or rea- 
sons by which the applicant hoped to be added to the rolls; 
and must be accompanied by evidence of the truth of the 
claims in the form of affidavits, depositions, etc. A dup- 
licate must be sent to the Chief of the tribe into which he 
hoped to be admitted, and that party, if they hoped to con- 
test the application, was to be forced to file an answer in 
thirty days, setting forth his reasons for contest.’ Final de- 
cisions on all cases were to be rendered by December 10th. 

There was a ready response on the part of those who 
desired to be enrolled. During the filing period there were 
a total of 7,300 applications, upon which 5,869 had been 
acted upon at the time of the annual report, dated Novem- 
ber 28, 1896.° Leading politicians in the several tribes were 
not slow to realize that there was a different dispensation 
under which they were dealing, and they were not much 
longer in grasping the political significance that had ap- 
peared than their white cousins would have been. At least 
a show of co-operation was maintained. The Creeks ap- 
pointed a commission: to take up citizenship matters with 
the negotiators. Two Chickasaws were appointed to handle 
all matters of that nature pertaining to their nation, while 
the Cherokees went even further, and sent a dispatch to 
the Commission asking that sessions on cases arising among 
the Cherokees be held at Tahlequah. This offer, however, 
was declined, but it was pointed out that headquarters had 
been opened within the Cherokee Nation, at which all hear- 
ings, not only for their tribe, but for all five, were being 
held. To say that all matters were settled amicably would 
be inferring too much, but, at least, there was a semblance 
of unity of action being developed. 

In the matter of securing the tribal rolls, in order that 
completed rolls might be prepared for filing with the Sec- 
retary of Interior, there was not a marked success. On 
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August 8th, letters were mailed to all the tribes asking that 
a complete tribal roll be furnished the Commission by De- 
cember 10th. Responses were not immediately forthcom- 
ing. On September 5th, Governor Brown of the Seminoles 
acknowledged receipt of the request and said that the mat- 
ter would be attended to, but it wasn’t." The Creeks ap- 
pointed a commission of two to take up matters of this kind, 
and they were in session with the Dawes Commission at 
Vinita at different times. But the letters relating to the 
tribal roll, and also to a report on leases within the tribe,” | 
remained unanswered. The letters to Jeff Gardner of the 
Choctaws, likewise remained unanswered, but a later one 
addressed to the new Chief, Green McCurtain on October 
Ist, brought forth the reply that the requests for informa- 
tion had been turned over to the National Agent to be sup- 
plied. First requests to the Chickasaw Nation, likewise 
went unheeded, but another letter to R. M. Harris, the new 
Principal Chief who had recently taken office brought a 
reply, but a rather indefinite one. Nothing was said about 
the tribal rolls, but it was stated that all leases for more 
than one year were illegal. If such were in existence, there 
were no records. The Nation had not been able to get 
enough evidence about them to convict any holders of such 
leases, and therefore nothing could be furnished on the 
subject, to the Dawes Commission." 

But, while much work and attention was being given 
to the citizenship cases, the major idea of the Commission, 
that of negotiation, was not lost sight of. Here, as in the 
matter of citizenship, the Indians were quick to grasp the 
idea that the die had been cast. They realized that more 
was to be accomplished in the subsequent tribal readjust- 
ment through working in harmony with the movement, 
rather than opposing the will of the United States. The 
latter policy had brought them much suffering in the past. 
In order that a solid front might be presented, an interna- 
tional council of chiefs was held on July 7th at Okmulgee, 
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but the Choctaws not being represented, an adjourned 
meeting was held at Eufaula on the 28th of the same month. 
Here, the Chiefs after deliberation adopted a series of reso- 
lutions in which the nations were urged to treat with the 
Commission relative to adopting their proposals. This was 
in marked contrast to the sentiment of conferences of pre- 
ceding years, when the feeling had been so strong against 
any action. The federal representatives had helped sway 
_ the sentiment by pointing out that the Curtis Act had al- 
ready passed the House of Representatives, and that if some 
action was not forthcoming, the United States Government 
would take charge of the situation and do by legislation 
that which it was now offering to do peacefully, as a chance 
to reach a mutual agreement. 

It was not long until each of the tribes, with the ex- 
ception of the Seminoles had appointed a Commission to 
deal with the Dawes Commission. Comprising the Cher- 
okee group were D. W. Bushyhead, Robert B. Ross, C. V. 
Rogers, DeKinney Waters, and Robin Pann.* From early 
in September, when notification of their appointment was 
forwarded, until the end of the year, an extensive corre- 
spondence was carried out. A preliminary conference was 
held at Vinita on September 28th, followed by a submis- 
sion of the propositions. Following this, there was an agree- 
ment between the two groups to meet for a more exten- 
sive conference at Muskogee during the week of December 
14th; but for several reasons, the chief of which was the 
fact that the Dawes body were busily engaged in confer- 
ences with the Choctaws and Creeks that gave promise of 
being more fruitful than the Cherokee meetings, they did 
not meet the latter body until after January 1, 1897. The 
Cherokees were not ready, as yet, to accept allotment with- 
out further parley and political maneuvering, of which 
they were so fond. 

With the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Creeks greater 
progress was made. By December, negotiations had reached 
such a stage that both sides were offering modified pro- 
posals and counter proposals. The basis for the reopened 
dealings was largely a series of resolutions which had been 
adopted by an International Conference of Commissioners 


*Report of Dawes Commission for 1896, page 127. 
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appointed to deal from the Indian tribes. This meeting, 
held at South McAlester on November 12th, resulting in 
a series of proposals which were drawn up and signed by 
nine Choctaw, eleven Creek, six Cherokee, five Seminole, 
and two Chickasaw representatives, who stated that they 
spoke for sixty-five thousand Indians. While they were far 
from the proposals of Dawes and his colleagues, they at 
least furnished a starting point from which both sides 
might progress. Among the demands forwarded by the In- 
dians were: All tribal claims against the United States were 
to be paid in full; Division must be on a basis of share and 
share alike, with title to remain in the several nations until 
statehood should be achieved; Each citizen was to be paid 
an indemnity of at least five hundred dollars for forfeiting 
tribal rights; Tribal governments were to be maintained 
just as long as possible; All provisions were to be carried 
out before tribal governments should be abolished; No con- 
sent should ever be given to territorial government or a 
union with Oklahoma Territory; and any change in gov- 
ernmental form must be statehood with irrepealable con- 
stitutional rights provided in a written document." Upon 
this foundation, it was decided that the best interests of 
the nations justified another approach toward negotiations. 

The Creeks had a rather hard time coming to an agree- 
ment as to a meeting place. The United States Commission 
was invited to come to Okmulgee, but declined, owing to 
the fact that it was impossible to get there by rail. In their 
turn, they suggested Muskogee or Sapulpa. Finally they 
did get together at Muskogee, only to adjourn to Eufaula, 
where the same propositions that had been presented in 
1894 were again submitted on September 29th. After an 
extended correspondence, the Creek Commission consisting 
of Pleasant Porter, Chairman, W. A. Sapulpa, D. M. Hodge, 
G. A. Alexander, Joseph Mingo, Roland Brown, Concharty 
Micco’? met the Dawes Commission at Muskogee in a series 
of conferences beginning December 14th. On many of the 
points of the proposals, accord was reached, but on others, 
particularly the one dealing with the abolition of Indian 
Courts, both sides remained obdurate. The end of the year 
still found them at variance. 


TReport of Dawes Commission for 1896, pages 158 to 160. 
*Ibid., 155. 
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The Chickasaws opened separate negotiations early 
in October, but wanted to suspend any further treatment 
of their problems until they could confer with their allied 
nation, the Choctaws. It was with this latter group that 
first success was attained. 

The summer elections in the Choctaw Nation had re- 
sulted in a complete victory for the Allotment Party. Evi- 
dently Green McCurtain had proved the more adept at mak- 
ing public speeches than the opposition, for we see him 
coming in as Principal Chief; immediately offering to fur- 
nish any desired information to the Dawes Commission; 
and working to secure the authorization of a body to deal 
with them. In this he was successful and the National Con- 
vention passed a bill providing for a Commission to treat, 
instructing them to attempt to make an agreement where- 
by the Choctaws were to supervise their own distribution, 
and authorizing the Principal Chief, upon the negotiation 
of a satisfactory document to appoint two other members 
to accompany him, together with the Dawes body, to Wash- 
ington D. C. to secure ratification of the document by the 
United States Government. Evidently, the party in power 
did not intend that their services should go unrequited, as 
we find the bill providing that each of the Commissioners 
was to receive $1,000 for his services, the three going to 
Washington to receive $3,500 each and the Principal Chief 
to be allowed an expense account of $1,500.7 

This body then asked a conference at Fort Smith to 
be held on November 16th, and the United States Commis- 
sioners, sensing the significance of the move immediately 
granted the request, and in order that they might be con- 
veniently located, and yet be enabled to carry forward 
their citizenship investigations, removed their headquar- 
ters, together with all the records from Vinita to the scene 
of the new negotiations. The conferences were very amic- 
able, continuing until December 12th, when they adjourned 
to Muskogee for final exchanges, which resulted in the first 
draft of an agreement, satisfactory to both parties, but 
not finally ratified. The Choctaws having conferred with 
representatives of the Chickasaws before coming to the 
sessions, the meetings and agreements were thought of as 


‘Report of Dawes Commission of 1896, page 98. 
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being representative of both the kindred tribes. An exceed- 
ingly friendly attitude was displayed by the Indians, now 
that they realized that nothing was to be gained from a 
display of arrogance.’ 

The original propositions submitted by the Dawes Com- 
mission were similar to those presented, time after time to 
all the tribes, providing for an equal distribution of the 
lands among the Choctaws, with the exception of townsites 
and mineral rights which were to be disposed of to the best 
interests of the tribe at a later date. Provisions were to be 
made for the laying out of townsites and establishing town 
government; jurisdiction in all civil and criminal cases was 
to be transferred to the Federal Courts; all invested funds, 
with the exception of the school and charitable funds were 
to be divided equally among the citizens; all matters with- 
in the power of the Commission to be treated, were to be 
settled at once; and the present government was to be al- 
lowed to remain in existence until the lands were delivered 
over to the allottees. 

Countering this, the Indians proposed that all the rec- 
ommendations were satisfactory except that dealing with 
the change in jurisdiction, and the one relating to settle- 
ment of all claims, which was to be accepted, only in the 


1Choctaw Commission to Dawes Commission: 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Nov. 25, 1896. 
Gentlemen : 

The delegates representing the Choctaw Nation, before departing for 
their respective homes desire to express to you their sincere thanks for 
the many courtesies accorded to them by you. We hope that no act of 
curs has caused you unnecessary trouble or annoyance, that the kindly 
feeling you have manifested for our nation will go with you in the 
further discharge of your onerous duties. 

We deeply regret that the language of the law under which we are 
acting does not confer upon us the necessary power to negotiate with you 
upon the important questions affecting the welfare of our people, but 
trust that the wisdom of our legislators will direct the return to you of 
a commission sufficiently empowered to finally settle the destiny of a 
defenseless people, relying alone upon the justice of their cause, the 
honor of your government, and the integrity of yourselves. In all of 
these we have implicit confidence. 

With our best wishes to each of you, we beg leave to subscribe our- 
selves as your friends. 

Overton Love (Chairman) 
Richard McClish 
Wm. L. Byrd. 
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event that the Dawes Commission were empowered to treat 
on vital subjects. In addition, they suggested that their 
present form of government be extended for a long enough 
period for the Choctaws to become adjusted to new lines 
and ready for state government; certain railway conditions, 
on which they had conferred orally were to be adjusted. 
The remainder of the leased district was to be paid for; 
specific supervision over Congressional legislation affecting 
the Choctaws by the President to be provided; indemnity 
for privileges given up by the Choctaws to be paid; lands 
to be inalienable and non-taxable for a period to be speci- 
fied in the titles; the 98th meridian to be astronomically 
located by the United States Government; and the orphan 
lands of the Choctaws in Mississippi to be purchased by 
the Federal Government at $1.25 per acre. 

Finally, December 18th, an agreement was reached, 
and signed by a Choctaw Commission of eight, including 
Green McCurtain, Principal Chief, and the Dawes Commis- 
sion. In its genera] form, it followed the original proposals 
of the latter group. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Chiefs 
were to deliver to the United States a deed for all their 
lands, to be held in trust until allotments were completed; 
specific provisions for allotment were reached; the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal courts was extended over the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws; parts of the Arkansas laws, dealing with 
subjects not covered by tribal law were to be extended over 
the nations; a modified form of the tribal governments was 
to be in force for eight years, it being estimated that it 
would take that long for the Commission to complete neces- 
Sary surveys and work incident to the change; and the plan 
of allotment to be carried to completion.* 

Thus, at the end of almost three years of negotiation, 
the entering wedge had been driven. Nothing remained ex- 
cept the formal ratification by the tribe and United States 
Government. True, compulsion had been used by the 
stronger government, but that method had been used in 
previous encounters with Indians. No especial compunc- 
tion was felt on that score. It was merely one more devel- 
opment in the federal Indian policy. The Dawes Commis- 


*Annual Report of the Dawes Commission for 1896, pages 100 to 106. 
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sion could truly report progress. They were now ready to 
enter upon the second phase of their work. 

With potential success before them, the Dawes Com- 
mission entered into the year of 1897 with renewed con- 
fidence. The Choctaws and Chickasaws seemed about to 
comes to terms. But, the accomplishment of their purpose 
was not to be so easily attained. What appeared to be a 
very innocent provision of the agreement of December 18th, 
1896 became a stumbling block over which neither side was 
able to rise, when the Choctaws, whose representatives had 
entered into the first stages of an agreement, refused to 
consent to an arrangement in which their lands were to be 
turned over to the United States in-toto. As a consequence, 
a new agreement had to be worked out. 

However, now that a start had been made, the succeed- 
ing negotiations were much easier. In the first proceedings, 
the Chickasaws had not been represented, so nothing offi- 
cial had been placed before that nation. But, with the open- 
ing of the new year, they were included with the Choctaw 
Commission in the attempts to bring about a new agree- 
ment. Only four members of the federal commission were 
active in bringing about the agreement that was worked 
out at this time. Dawes, because of ill health was unable 
to spend much time in the territory, and his colleagues were 
compelled to carry on largely without him. During the 
time that the matters were being brought to a successful 
completion, Armstrong acted as Chairman, and we find that 
only four of the Commission signed the final agreement.’ 

Finally, on April 23, 1897, these four, together with a 
commission of seven Choctaws and six Chickasaws entered 
into an agreement, known as the Atoka agreement, for the 
realization of the ends toward which the Dawes Commis- 
sion had been working for a little more than three years.’ 
In this, the obnoxious provision, whereby the tribal lands 


1Kappler, C. J. *Indian Affairs—Laws and Treaties, Vol. I, p. 656. 

The Choctaw signatures included those of Green McCurtain, Prin- 
cipal Chief, J. S. Standley, N. B. Ainsworth, Ben Hampton, Wesley Ander- 
son, Amos Henry, and D. C. Garland; the Chickasaws were R. M. Harris, 
Governor, Isaac O. Lewis, Holmes Colbert, Robert L. Murray, William 
Perry, and R. L. Boyd; while F. C. Armstrong, Acting Chairman, A. S. 
McKennon, T. A. Cabaniss, and A. B. Montgomery signed for the Dawes 
Commission, while H. M. Jacoway, Jr., Secretary of the Commission at- 
tested the Document—Zbid., 656. 
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were to be turned over to the United States to be held in 
trust, until the provisions of the document were carried out, 
was omitted, in its place a clause being inserted that the 
Principal Chief of the Choctaws and the Governor of the 
Chickasaws were to jointly execute all patents to be de- 
livered to the allotees.* 

If the agreement were to be ratified by both parties, 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws on the one part and the 
United States Senate upon the other, it would mark the 
completion of one phase of the federal body’s work, but 
an examination of some of the clauses of the document 
shows us that their work was far from done with these 
two tribes. Into their hands, for solution, was placed one 
of the most knotty problems that had faced the Chicka- 
saws for years, that of ascertaining just who were the 
freedmen of the tribe, and their descendants. According 
to the provisions, a complete roll of the Chickasaw freed- 
men was to be prepared by the Commission, in order that 
they might be given forty acres, or the equivalent in value 
to forty acres of the average lands of the tribes. But a 
more Herculean task was given them in the clause that 
provided that the allotment to the tribal citizens should be 
equal in value, that is, the number of acres was not to 
be the same to each allottee, but rather, each portion was 
to be equal, based upon the value of the lands, without 
improvements, which he took. To the Dawes Commission, 
with one appointed representative from each of the two 
nations, was given the task of making the necessary ap- 
praisements. With these two tasks, the band of men were 
destined to be busily occupied for a number of years. 

The treaty, or agreement, is worthy of study, as rep- 
resenting the common basis of all subsequent agreements, 
and also as embodying the particular stipulations that pro- 
vided for conditions peculiar to the two nations alone. 
Among the latter, were minute regulations governing the 
leasing of the coal and asphalt lands found only in these 
nations, the returns from which, were to be collected into 
a fund to provde for education of the tribes in the future. The 
matter of leases of mineral lands also made itself felt in the 
provisions for townsite sales and reservations. $558,520.54 


*Ibid., p. 649. 
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was to be transferred to the treasury of the Chickasaw 
nation to pay interest in arrears on their trust funds, which 
had been erroneously left off the books of the United States 
for short periods during their trusteeship. Provision was 
made that the final decision of the Courts of the United 
States in the suits of the cases by which the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws had long sought payment for the so-called 
Leased District, between the 98th and 100th meridians, 
and the Red and Canadian Rivers, should be accepted as 
the final adjudication in these matters. 

In the general provisions, the Atoka Agreement fol- 
lowed the line adopted in similar understandings with other 
nations. Allotment was to be provided for all the lands, 
upon an equal basis among the citizens. Certain reserves 
were to be set aside, as townsites, sites of churches and 
parsonages, national and mission schools, cemeteries, lands 
for tribal capitols, and courthouses, and even land for well 
loved and honored missionaries. The allotments were to 
be based upon value of the lands, alone, and each citizen 
who had built improvements on a given piece of land were 
to be given an opportunity of taking that allotment first, 
without having to credit the improvements in the value of 
his allotment. 

Looking toward ultimate abolition of tribal govern- 
ment, the jurisdiction of the United States Courts in the 
territory was to be extended over the citizens and white 
non-citizens alike. However, provision was made whereby 
it would be easy to obtain a change of venue to the federal 
court at Fort Smith, Arkansas, or Paris, Texas if they 
felt justice could not be obtained in one of the territorial 
courts. Legislative autonomy was taken from the tribal 
councils in the provision that the President of the United 
States should give his consent to any new laws passed in 
the nations before they should become effective. Only 
the necessary expenditures for the governmental functions 
could be spent, and a close supervision was placed over 
every action of that nature, on the part of the federal 
government. In order that subjects not dealt with by the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw laws in a uniform manner might 
be provided for, certain sections of the Arkansas laws were 
to be extended over this larger jurisdiction. 
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No debts acquired before allotment was complete 
should be effective or held against the new lands in which 
the Indian was to acquire title. As a further protection, 
it was to be tax exempt for a period not to exceed twenty- 
one years, nor could it be alienated for a like period of 
years. According to the agreement, tribal government 
was to be entirely abandoned after a period of eight years 
from March 4, 1898. Thus, by one agreement, was the 
work of centuries, the building of two independent nations, 
undone. All that remained to consummate the proceedings 
was ratification by the two nations and by the United States 
Senate. 

On the part of the Indians, ratification was not yet 
to be easily secured. Without much trouble, the councils 
both ratified, but the Chickasaws provided that their citi- 
zens should vote on the question in a popular referendum. 
In this, the treaty went down before a majority of 112 
votes in 1897.° But the United States was not to be denied. 
In the Curtis Act, passed June 28, 1898, there was a provis- 
ion that the documents, together with a subsequent one 
drawn up with the Creeks later in 1897, should be submitted 
to the nations for another vote.? As a result of this vote, 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, the treaty was 
ratified by a large vote, on August 24, 1898, and the Com- 
mission immediately went to work on the preliminary tasks, 
looking to allotment, the United States Senate having taken 
favorable action on June 28, 1898. 

Again, in this operation, we find Congress resorting 
to strategy to force their point. The Act of June 8, 1897 
had provided that the tribal courts should lose their juris- 
diction to the federal courts on January 1, 1898; but when 
word arrived that negotiations were progressing with the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, the Senate went so far as to 
pass a Joint Resolution suspending the operation of the act, 
pending ratification on July 7, 1897. Before passage by 
the House, however, word had come that the Chickasaws 
had refused to ratify, so the latter body, refused to pass 
the resolution. If the Indians would not ratify, then they 
should be persuaded. 


*Commission to Five Civilized Tribes—Annual Report for 1898, page 
4, 


*Ibid., page 6. 
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On September 16, 1897, an agreement similar to that 

with the two southern nations was negotiated with the 
Seminoles. Not so much opposition was encountered in 
getting this ratified, and when, in June 1898, the Senate 
confirmed the treaty it was immediately placed into opera- 
tion ; the first agreement with any of the Five Civilized Tribes 
went into operation.’ 
Several days after the Seminoles had dealt with the 
Commission, the Creek commissioner entered into an under- 
standing. This treaty, dated September 27, 1897, was 
transmitted to the National Council of the Creek Nation, 
by Isparhecher, Principal Chief, accompanied by a special 
message, on October 8th. In this message, the Head Man 
sets forth some very convincing arguments why it should 
not be ratified. The system of allotment was pointed out 
as being dangerous. “Some of us, however, tried the sad 
experiment in Georgia and Alabama a little over a half 
century ago, resulting in our final removal therefrom.” 
The Creeks had never had a homeless wanderer under 
the prevalent system of land tenure, but would probably 
be faced with that if it were changed. Court cases, over 
titles would multiply. To adopt allotments would be mere- 
ly to substitute individual strength for the strength of a 
united people. ‘In other words, every citizen will take 
upon himself the duty of protecting his home that is now 
being done by a combined wisdom and strength of the 
Muscogee Nation. Not only so, but he assumes the re- 
sponsibility of coping single-handed with the avaricious 
land sharks of the American continent. Many of the 
shrewdest and enlightened citizens of the United States 
are homeless simply because they are not able single-handed 
to protect their home from sharpers.”” 

Against such argument, the Council could not remain 
impervious. At least, the House of Warriors unanimously 
adopted a resolution, which was concurred in by the House 
of Kings by a vote of 23 to 8, and approved October 18, 
1897, to reject the treaty.’ 

It was this action which led Congress, in June, 1898 
to provide that the Creek treaty should be submitted to 

155th Congr. 2nd Sess.— Senate Doc. Vol. 4, No. 105, p. 4. 
155th Congress, 2nd Sess.—Sen. Doce. Vol. 1, No. 34, p. 11. 
*ITvid., p. 14. 
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the people along with that of the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws. Isparhecher, however, did not call an election until 
November 1st and then the voters failed to ratify by about 
150 votes. Thus, 1899 came and the Creeks had failed 
to agree to the propositions of the federal government. 

With the Cherokees slower progress was made. Dur- 
ing 1897, the Cherokees and Dawes Commission had held 
intermittent communications and, in many instances, joint 
sessions. Point after point in the proposals and counter 
proposals were taken up and discussed. Typical of the 
character of their discussions are the minutes of a series 
of joint meetings held in May of that year. At these 
meetings, held at Tahlequah, there were a series of talks 
upon different topics. Mr. Naked Head, a fullblood, pro- 
tested against any idea that the full-bloods were dis- 
satisfied with their lot; rather he pointed out that they 
would be dissatisfied if conditions were to be changed. He 
charged that the Dawes Commission had drawn their ideas 
as to the conditions in the full-blood country by hearsay, 
that they had never been in their country, but had spent 
their time near the railways. The question of town lots, 
and their dispositon called forth several speeches. <A 
Mr. Rodgers, connected with a Baptist Mission at Tahle- 
quah was soliticious that the rights of that institution be 
continued in their present status. Another speaker wanted 
assurance that the little school houses in the country, to- 
gether with their title to their accompanying plot of ground, 
should be taken care of, and particularly should it be 
watched that roads be kept open to make them accessible 
a condition that might cause an emergency, if the school 
should be in the center of an allotment. Compensation 
was asked to make up for the loss of the tribal rights the 
citizens of the nations must undergo. Another very ser- 
ious problem was whether or not, the Cherokees even 
wanted allotment, and if they did, which should be the 
best plan. The Dawes Commission pointed out that dif- 
fering circumstances precluded the drawing of the same 
agreement with them that had been drawn with the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws. These, and other problems, took 
up many days of the time of the joint commission.’ 


‘Commisison’s Annual Report for 1897, 10, teh 
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But, nothing was done. No agreement was worked 
out during either 1897 or 1898. A new commission was 
appointed by the Cherokees late in 1898, with instructions 
that their authority should last only thirty days. They met 
the Dawes Commission on December 19, 1898 and re- 
mained in session until January 14, 1899. It was during 
the latter year that these people were satisfactorily taken 
care of on the question of allotment. 

The personnel of the Dawes Commission: had also 
undergone a drastic change during 1897. Cabaniss and 
Montgomery, who had been added in 1895 both went off 
the body that year, and in their place, Tams Bixby, a 
Minnesota editor, and Thomas B. Needles of Illinois were 
added. Bixby, in his position as Vice Chairman, was des- 
tined to become the most influential member of the entire 
history of the commission’s activities. As time went on, 
old age, and increasing ill health kept Chairman Dawes 
at his home in Massachusetts more and more. Bixby proved 
a very efficient executive, handling the affairs in very 
creditable form. It was largely under his supervision that 
the actual details of allotment were carried out. 

1898 marked the passage of the legislation that prac- 
tically ended any controversy as to what the subsequent 
status of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes was to 
be. This was the Curtis Act, passed June 28th, which had 
been prepared by the Senate Indian Committee under the 
direction of William Curtis, himself a Kaw Indian of Kan- 
sas. A long time was taken in the preparation of the pro- 
posed enactment. During the period preceding its passage, 
the Dawes Commission had been retained at Washington 
to furnish any desired information. The different tribes 
sent representatives to the capitol to lobby against its pass- 
age, but to no avail. The United States Government had 
decided that matters had been delayed long enough. 

According to the Act, it was provided that allotment 
should take place among the tribes whether they were 
willing or not. It was this bill that largely influenced the 
Indians to make their decisions relative to ratification of 
the treaties already drawn up. The provisions taking the 
jurisdiction from the Indian Courts were confirmed, and 
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the Dawes Commission was delegated to carry out its sev- 
eral provisions. 

As the time for actual allotment approached, it be- 
came necessary for the government to have tribal rolls 
upon which it could base its division of lands. In each 
of the five tribes rolls of the Indians by blood, adoption, 
and intermarriage were required, as were also Freedmen 
rolls. Among the Cherokees, there was an additional de- 
mand in the demand for a roll of the Delawares who were 
settled among the larger nation, the law having provided 
that the Dawes Commission should segregate 157,600 
acres that had been purchased by the Delawares, from the 
lands of the Cherokees, before allotment should start in 
that nation.’ 

The preparation of the rolls forced a new type of 
duty upon the federal representatives. Where, before, 
only additions were made to the existing rolls, they were 
now to be given the authority to make up entirely new 
enumerations, including passage upon the validity of names 
already enrolled, as well as new applicants for citizenship. 
This, added to the fact, that there were many disputed 
claims among the Freedmen who were seeking to be ad- 
mitted to tribal citizenship, necessitated a changed policy 
on the part of the Commission. Where, before they had 
been content to deal with the leaders of each nation, going 
where they could easily get by rail, they now purchased 
tents, and went into the far corners of the nation, where 
they made a personal canvass of conditions, and heard 
disputed applications in person. This seemed to create a 
better spirit between them and the people with whom they 
were dealing. By 1898, the census of the Seminoles was 
reported complete and ready for allotment. Starts had 
also been made with the Creeks and the Chickasaws. The 
preliminary work toward allotment was well under way 
when we leave them. 

Now, at the end of five years, we leave the Dawes 
Commission. The first phase of their work was almost 
complete, and they were well started on the second. Ten- 
tative agreements had been reached, and already they 
were started on the preliminary work of allotment. 
Whether the policy of the Federal Government in bring- 
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ing the tribal histories to an end, and placing the land 
available to white domination, will remain a mooted ques- 
tion for some time. But one thing must be admitted, the 
Commission delegated with the task of puting that policy 
into effect had started in an efficient manner, and was be- 
coming a vital cog in the administrative unit of the federal 
organization. 


MINUTES 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Annual Meeting, January 29, 1931. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society met in regular 
session January 29, 1931, in the auditorium of the Historical Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., at 10:00 a. m., with Charles F. Colcord, President, 
presiding, and a large attendance of members. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last annual meeting held Jan- 
uary 23, 1980, and same were approved as read. 

Judge Phil D. Brewer, Vice-President, made the report on the election 
of the five members of the Board of Directors, as follows: (Briefed) 

We, your committee, beg leave to report as follows: 

We find that a majority of the total votes cast would be 179 and 
that the five persons receiving more than a majority of the total vote 
cast are as follows: 

Judge Thos. A. Edwards, 

Judge Wm. P. Thompson, 

Mrs. Emma Ustill-Harbour, 
Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, 

Mr. Roy M. Johnson. 


Judge Williams moved that the report be approved and that the five 
candidates receiving the highest number of votes, each receiving a ma- 
jority of all votes cast, namely: Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge Wm. 
P. Thompson, Mrs. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie EH. Moore, and Roy 
M. Johnson be declared as elected directors to serve for the next ensuing 
five years. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Judge Williams moved that the action of the Board of Directors in 
filling the unexpired term of Dr. J. S. Buchanan by the election of Dr. 
EK. B. Dale, the unexpired term of Dan W. Peery by the election of Judge 
Harry Campbell and the unexpired term of Mrs. J. R. Frazier by the 
election of Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson be ratified and approved by this So- 
ciety. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that the Society take up the consideration of 
the amendments to the constitution and by-laws heretofore proposed by 
him and published in the September (1980) issue of the Chronicles. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams read the amendment to Section 3, Article VI-b 
as follows: “The official organ of the Oklahoma Historical Society shall 
be published quarterly as the Chronicles of Oklahoma, and until the So- 
ciety at an annual meeting or through its Board of Directors provides 
for and designates an editor, a committee of three, consisting of two 
members of the Board of Directors and the Secretary, shall be charged 
with the publication and editing, and copies of same distributed as di- 
rected by the Board of Directors”; and moved its adoption. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams read the amendment to Article 6 of Section 1 as 
follows: “The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society, after 
the year 1931, shall be held at such place or places and on such date or 
dates as may be determined by said Society, or its Board of Directors when 
the Society at an annual meeting or adjourned meeting thereof has failed 
to designate such place or time’; and moved its adoption. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Judge Williams read the amendment to Section 2, Article 3, of the 
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Constitution, as follows: “Five members of the board of directors to serve 
for a term of five years, or until their successors shall have been elected 
and qualified, shall be elected annually by ballot from members of the 
Society in the following manner: Between the 1st and 10th of January 
of each year the Secretary and the Treasurer shall prepare and have 
printed, at the expense of the Society, ballots containing under appropriate 
heading, names of the five directors whose terms will expire during that 
year, unless otherwise directed in writing by such directors, and also all 
names of such other members of the Society as may be petitioned thereto in 
writing to ‘be filed with the Secretary by the first day of each year by 
twenty-five of its members who at said time are entitled to vote on such 
matter. Such ballot shall be by the Secretary duly mailed to the address 
of each member of the Society, who shall cross or mark out all names on 
such ballot except such as he or she may desire to vote for, not to exceed 
five, and write his or her name om such ballot on the opposite side and 
then duly mail same to the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Provided, that any member duly qualified 
to vote may vote for any member of said Society, who is qualified to 
vote, by writing the name of such member on the ballot but in such 
manner as not to vote for more than five directors. On the Fourth Tues- 
day in January, or as soon thereafter as practical, the President, a Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer shall meet and open said ballots, count- 
ing same and retaining the envelopes and ballots in a safe place until 
the next regular quarterly meeting of said board of directors, when said 
ballots, together with the envelopes and the result of said canvass shall 
be delivered with proper certificate to said board and said board of di- 
rectors at said meeting, or an adjourned session thereof, shall declare the 
five receiving the highest vote as elected directors of said society; and 
moved its adoption. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams read the amendment to Section 2-a, Article 3, as fol- 
lows: “Only members who have paid the annual membership fee, and 
life members, shall be entitled to vote for the election of members of the 
board of directors” ; 

Judge Ledbetter moved that the amendment be referred to a com- 
mittee of three to be appointed by the Chair, to re-draft this amendment. 
Motion was seconded and carried and the Chair appointed Judge Led- 
better, Judge Williams and Judge Doyle to act in this capacity. 

Judge Williams read the amendment to Section 4, Article 3, as fol- 
lows: ‘In event of a vacancy in the membership of the board of di- 
rectors, the same shall be filled by the Board of Directors until the next 
regular election, when the name of the party appointed ad interim shall 
be placed on the ballot under an appropriate heading in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as is provided for the election of other 
members”; and moved its adoption. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams read the amendment to Section 3 of the by-laws by 
substitution, as follows: “A clerk from the employees of the Society 
shall be designated as property clerk who shall keep a record in which 
shall be entered all donations or loans of property, when such loans shall 
have been authorized by the board in writing to be received, and also all 
purchases for the society’s collections, identifying same consecutively by 
number, title, date of receipt, name and address of donor or bailor, and 
other pertinent matter; also to prepare requisitions for signatures of 
proper officers of the society for supplies for library and museum, and 
keep a record of all such purchases showing cost of each item and date 
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of receipt, and shall have charge of all collections and property of the 
society not committed specifically to the custody or charge of any other 
employee or officer or committee or commission of said society, and per- 
form such other duties as the board of directors may prescribe. Said 
clerk shall execute a bond payable to the state of Oklahoma in an amount 
to be fixed by the board of directors conditioned to faithfully discharge 
the duties of said position, and faithfully and reasonably account for all 
property committed to his or her care and custody”; and moved its adop- 
tion. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary read his annual report, and Judge Brewer moved that 
it be received and ordered filed, which was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary read the report of Laura M. Messenbaugh, the file 
clerk; the report of Ruth Woodman, the librarian and Czarina C. Conlan, 
the field collector, all of which upon motion was ordered received and 
filed. 

Mr. Joseph B. Thoburn, the research director, gave a verbal report 
of his work in archaeology and ethnology. 

Mr. Grant Foreman read the report of Rella Watts, who is calendar- 
ing material in the Indian Office at Muskogee. 

Miss Muriel H. Wright read a report of her research work particularly 
in regard to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and Mrs. Korn moved that 
the report be received and filed, and it was so ordered. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, the Treasurer, submitted her report for the 
fourth quarter and also her annual report. Colonel Leecraft moved that 
they be received and filed. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Thoburn moved that the President and Secretary be requested 
to send a letter of appreciation to the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for co-operation this Society has received at the hands of that 
institution, also that copies of this letter be sent to each of the members 
of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress, requesting them to see that it is 
continued. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Thoburn moved that the President and Secretary be requested to 
send a letter to the State Department expressing the hope that the publi- 
cation of Territorial Records shall be continued, and that copies of this 


letter be sent to the Oklahoma members in Congress. 


Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mr. Thoburn moved that the President and Secretary, in the name 
of the Society, be requested to extend to the various agencies and the 
public in general thanks for their co-operation in designating historic 
spots and seeking to erect suitable markers. Motion was seconded by 
Colonel Leecraft which was carried. 

Mrs. Czarina C, Conlan moved that a letter of thanks be written to 
Mrs. Ruth Hoxie for the splendid collection she sent to the Historical 
Society last September. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Williams moved that we recess until 2:00 p. m., and it was so 
ordered. 


The President called the meeting to order at 2:00 p. m. 

The Secretary read the following list of applicants for membership : 

Life: Lawrence 8. Holmboe, Oklahoma City; Sam P. Ridings, Medford. 

Annual: M., B. Asfahl, Earlsboro; J. H. Bash, Oklahoma City; Vivian 
Bethel, Edmond; Mrs. Julia Black, Bristow ; Mrs. Gertrude M. Bowman, 
Spiro; B. A. Branch, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Phil D. Brewer, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Fred Brockmire, Atoka; Paul Bryant, Edmond; C. M. Bryce, 
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Tulsa ; Mrs. Annie M. Canton, Oklahoma City; A. B. Carmichael, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. N. M. Carter, Guthrie; Lillian Casler, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Chas. F. Colcord, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Daisy L. Coldiron, Perry; Rey. 
HK. N. Comfort, Norman; O. L. Cordell, Tulsa; Anna Cottingham, Ada; 
Russell R. Covey, Edmond; Mrs. Jennie Y. Cozart, Woodward; H. P. 
Cuthbertson, Oklahoma City; James A. Davis, Tulsa; Mrs. W. Y. Dilley, 
Waurika; Mrs. Mary Harper Draper, Oklahoma City; ©. C. Dunlap, Dur- 
ant; Mrs. J. Hale Hdwards, Lawton; Frank B. Fisk, Wynnewood; E. W. 
Foehl, Dallas, Texas; H. D. Fowler, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Harry Gar- 
rett, Oklahoma City; Finis C. Gillespie, Hobart; Mrs. T. F. Goss, Lindsay ; 
Mrs. Andy Gravitt, McAlester; Miss Edna Smith Grove, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. L. M. Hersman, Wagoner; Mrs. A. C. High, Lindsay; Mrs. Pauline 
C. Hicks, Oklahoma City; J. F. Hinton, Beggs; Mrs. Mattie Hite, Okla- 
homa City; E. H. Homberger, Woodward; Mrs. P. B. Hopper, Elk City; 
E. H. Hubbard, Muskogee; Charles Keith, Oklahoma City; Mrs. J. S. Ker- 
foot, Oklahoma City; A. Martin Kingkade, Oklahoma City; J. J. Kirk- 
patrick, Oklahoma City; S. R. Ledbetter, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Josh Lee, 
Norman; Louis Loeffler, Bristow; Mrs. Frank D. Lucas, Weatherford; 
T. J. McConville, Wilburton; Mrs. D. V. Monroe, Lindsay; George D. 
Moss, Lawton; Mrs. R. S. Neblit, McAlester; Madlyn Newell, Oklahoma 
City; H. H. Ogden, Muskogee; Mrs. Cornelia M. Park, Tulsa; P. G. 
Phelps, Edmond; ©. T. Rice, Purcell; Rev. HE. B. Ringland, Oklahoma 
City; Prof. Leon F. Sensabaugh, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mabel Sherin, 
Walters; Mrs. B. H. Smith, Hickory; Mrs. Mollie Smith, Smithville, Ky.; 
Miss Opal Smith, Elmer; Mrs. J. OC. Stephenson, Oklahoma City; Mrs. W. 
G. Turnage, Waurika; C. C. Williams, Poteau; I. W. Williams, Purcell; 
Mrs. P. R. Williamson, Lindsay; Mrs. Annie Willis, Durant; James lL. 
Wyatt, Oklahoma City; Mrs. James L. Wyatt, Oklahoma City; J. Ur- 
bansky, Oklahoma City; and Mrs. James Yarbrough. 

Judge Doyle moved that we accept these applicants for membership 
in the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that the annual meeting adjourn and that the 
Board of Directors now convene. Motion was seconded and carried and 
the annual meeting stood adjourned. 

Charles F. Colcord, President, Presiding. 


Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
January 29, 1931 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was called to order at 2:30 p. m., January 29, 1931, with Charles 
F. Colcord, President, presiding, and the roll call showed the following 
other members present: Judge Thos. A. Edwards, Judge Wm. P. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie HE. Moore, Gen. Charles F. 
Barrett, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Judge W. A. Ledbetter, 
Judge Thos. H. Doyle, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. W. A. Roblin, Judge R. L. 
Williams, Mrs. Frank Lucas, Judge Phil D. Brewer, Mrs. John R. Williams, 
Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Harry Campbell, Mrs. Bugene B. Lawson, and Dan 
W. Peery, the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last quarterly meeting, held 
October 23, 1930, an adjourned meeting of the Board held November 15, 
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1930, a called meeting of the Board held November 29, 1930 and a called 
meeting of the Board held December 22, 1930, all of which were approved 
as read on motion of Colonel Leecraft. 

The Secretary read a resolution prepared by Committee on Resolu- 
tions, appointed by the Board at the meeting held November 15, 1930, as 
follows: 

“It is hereby resolved that it is the sense of the Historical Society 
of Oklahoma as expressed herein through its Board of Directors: 

1. That the Society thank the Building Committee for the dis- 
charge of its duties in the manifold phases of the erection of the 
Historical Building. They exercised an intelligence that shall ever be 
gratifying in their selection of the style and character of building that 
was constructed; they discharged, with the utmost intelligence, their 
duties of supervision of the construction work. Every dollar appro- 
priated was honestly and with commendable business judgment ex- 
pended. This noble edifice in its stability and eternal beauty attests 
how well the Building Committee did its work. 

2. That the Historical Society thank Mr. Edward P. Boyd, the 
supervising architect, for his good and faithful service. He wrought 
with an understanding and ever vigilant care, and, so to speak, was 
the eyes of the Building Committee. His inflexible honesty, his ripe 
experience and learning were here exemplified in the building of this 
temple. 

3. That to the Holmboe Construction Company, who did the 
building work, we express our very keen appreciation and our thanks. 
This company did in very truth a work of excellence in every detail. 
It shall be an enduring testimonial of master craftsmanship. 

4. The architects of the Historical Building were Layton, Hicks 
& Forsyth. This firm drew the plans and specifications and supervised 
all construction work. It was they who worked out, the plans, both 
as to utility and to the general and detailed arrangements of each 
column and arch and balustrade and lintel. In its noble design, its 
gracefulness of proportions, its simple stateliness, it is a work of the 
beautiful. To its architects full credit is given for a work faithfully 
and gloriously executed. 

Committee: Judge Baxter Taylor, Chairman, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Gen. Chas. F. Barrett, 
Mrs. Frank Lucas, 
Judge Thomas. A. Edwards, 
Charles F. Colcord. 


; General Barrett moved that the State Board of Affairs be included 
in the expression of appreciation for their co-operation in the completion 
of the Historical Building. The motion was seconded and carried, and 
with this addition or amendment to the resolution it was approved. 

Judge Williams moved that Mr. Grant Foreman and Judge Harry 
Campbell be appointed and designated as the two members of the Board 
of Directors to serve with the Secretary in an editorial capacity for 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that the actual and necessary traveling and 
hotel exipenses of Mr. Foreman and Judge Campbell be paid out of any 
funds available. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Brewer moved that all business be co-ordinated and come 
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through the Secretary’s desk to the Board. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Judge Williams moved that Judge Doyle’s motion on page 2, paragraph 
8, Board meeting October 23, 1930, be changed to read as follows: 

“Judge Doyle moved that Mrs. J. R. Fraizer be elected research 
worker at a salary of $125.00 per month, for compiling biographical 
data as to the early settlement of Oklahoma Territory and Indian 

Territory by white people under the direction of the Secretary.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that all letters that go out of the Historical 
Society be signed “Oklahoma Historical Society by Secretary”; and when 
dictated by others to be so stated, but to carry the signature of the fec- 
retary. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Prof. L. Howell Lewis read a letter, offering certain pictures to the 
Society, asking that they be hung in the basement of the Historical Build- 
ing, which he was asked to file with the Secretary for future considera- 
tion. 

The meeting stood adjourned. 

Charles F. Colcord, President, Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 


NECROLOGY 


REV. CORTEZ STUBBLEFIELD 


Born January 12, 1848, at McMinville, Tennessee. Died November 6, 
1930, at Miami, Oklahoma at which place he was buried. 

Son of George W. Stubblefield and Susan Jane Stubblefield, nee Shamb- 
lin. His brothers and sisters were as follows: Claudius, Aurelius, Eliziva, 
Javonia, Mahala, Mattie, all of whom are dead, and Elzina Stubblefield of 
Waco, Texas and Juanita Stubblefield of Waco, Texas. 

He was married twice, first to Miss Sallie Moore, of Waco, Texas, who 
died in 1883 at Little Rock, Arkansas. In 1886 he was married to Miss 
Jessie Huff. To the first marriage the following children were born: 
Claud Stubblefield, Cora, Laura (all of whom are dead); Maud, Ruth 
Roberts, of Chickasha, Oklahoma, and Lillie Colbert, of Oklahoma City. 
By the second marriage the following children were born: Murrow Stub- 
blefield, deceased, Hattie Stubblefield, deceased, Lula Mason, of Oklahoma 
City, Brad H. Stubblefield, Miami, Oklahoma; Bruce 8S. Stubblefield, Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma; Mattie Walker, Miami, Oklahoma; Pat Stubblefield, 
Greeley, Colorado, and Thelma Weisman, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

When he was three years old his father removed from Tennessee to 
Tyler, Texas, traveling in a covered wagon. Later he moved to Moody, 
McLennan County, Texas, and then to Robinsonville in the same county, 
where he engaged in the mercantile business and farming. In his early 
life Cortez Stubblefield was a farmer and stockman; then later he en- 
gaged in railroad contracting, grading part of what is now the roadbed 
of the Santa Fe Railroad from Ardmore to Oklahoma City. On August 
18, 1889, he was ordained as a Baptist minister and thenceforward made 
that his life work until he was forced to retire about three years ago prior 
to his death on account of his health and age. However, at intervals he 
preached occasionally in a wheel chair which continued up to as late as 
August, 1930. From 1889 to 1891 he was engaged in missionary work for 
the Baptist Church in Indian Territory. At the close of the latter year 
he accepted the pastorate of the First Baptist Church in Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, and continued in that capacity until 1895 when he accepted the 
pastorate of the Baptist Church at Duncan, Oklahoma, and continued in 
that capacity until 1900, when he engaged in general missionary work for 
the Home Board for a year, when he accepted the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church of Durant, Oklahoma, continuing in that capacity until 
1909; when he accepted the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of Ada, 
continuing in that capacity until 1915 when he again engaged in mission- 
ary work for a year, and then accepted the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of Miami, Oklahoma, and continuing actively in that capacity 
until 1927 when he retired but remained as Pastor Emeritus of said church 
until his death. From 1912 to 1915, inclusive, he was president of the 
Oklahoma State Baptist Convention, and at different times prior to that time 
he was secretary of said convention. He came to the end as he had lived, 
bravely and fearlessly with his Christian faith unshaken. His crowning 
work was in his ministry at Miami, during which period he saw that 
church take first rank among the strong churches of the state. 


REY. CORTEZ STUBBLEFIELD 
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EDWARD OUGHTEN McCANCE 


Born on a farm in McMinn County, Tennessee, September 16, 1874, 
and died on May 12, 1915, at Silver City, New Mexico, where he had gone 
seeking climatic relief from tuberculosis, his home being at Mutual in 
Woodward County, Oklahoma. 

Son of James Eli McCance and his wife Martha Jane Prophet Mc- 
Cance. His paternal grandparents were respectively William McCance and 
Mary Moody McCance. His maternal grandparents were respectively 
Benjamin A. Prophet and Eunice Prophet, and his great grandfather and 
great grandmother were Arnton Prophet and Jamimie Prophet. His 
ancestors were Scotch and English from Alabama and Tennessee. His 
grandfather Benjamin A. Prophet was a captain in the Confederate Army, 
and his father a Confederate soldier, a farmer and a merchant. 

The brothers and sisters of Hdward Oughten McCance are as follows: 
John B. McCance and James Carl McCance, both of Mutual, Oklahoma ; 
Horace McCance, Galveston, Texas; Merideth McCance, Seneca, Illinois; 
Mrs. Hopson Burleson, Norman, Oklahoma; Mrs. L. E. Bouquot, Wood- 
ward, Oklahoma; Mrs. Amos Johnson, Vici, Oklahoma; and Hlla Mc- 
Cance, who died at Mutual, Oklahoma, June 24, 1924, and Mabel Mc- 
Cance, who died at Mutual, Oklahoma, August 27, 1907. 

Edward Oughten McCance having completed the highschool course 
at Woodward, Oklahoma, attended the A. & M. College at Stillwater, 
where he graduated. Afterwards he read law under Temple Houston. 

The father of Edward Oughten McCance removed from McMinn 
County, Tennessee, to Springfield, Missouri, where he lived for a number 
of years, thence migrating to Western Texas, and from there to Mutual, 
Oklahoma, in the year 1894, where he maintained his residence until his 
death. 

Edward Oughten McCance married Miss Joe Duval on June 7, 1903, 
and as a result of this marriage the following children were born, to-wit: 
Vena May McCance, and Edward O. McCance, Jr., both of whom in ad- 
dition to the widow survive, all of whom reside at Mutual, Okla. 

Edward Oughten McCance founded the Mutual Hnterprise, a weekly 
newspaper in 1902. He was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
from District No. 5 and a member of the lower house of the State Legis- 
lature at the time of his death, elected to both offices as a democrat. 


Ps sci eg oe eRe lo 
HAMNER GEORGE TURNER 


Born April 13, 1856, in the State of Texas, but brought in infancy 
by his parents to Memphis, Tennessee, where he grew to manhood. Died 
in Checotah, Oklahoma, February 24, 1918, and buried there. 

Came to Indian Territory about 1879 and located near Checotah, 
where he engaged in farming and stock raising. 

In the latter part of 1879, he married Fannie X. Scott, a great niece 
of an Indian statesman and soldier, Col. D. N. McIntosh. She was a 
daughter of Jim Scott and Lou Scott. To this marriage were born the 
following children: Harriet, Annie, George P. M., Hamner G. Jr., Homer 
B., and Marguariete Turner. Only two of these children are now living, 
viz. Harriet Porter and Annie Bell. Hamner G. Turner was not of In- 
dian blood. 

When the town of Checotah was incorporated in 1889, Hamner G. 
Turner was elected its first mayor. 
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He attended the public schools in the city of Memphis through the 
twelfth grade. He had no other educational advantages except that ac- 
quired by working on the News Scimitar, a Memphis Evening paper, which 
his father helped to found. 

He was elected as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention from 
the 80th District, Checotah being the principal town of that district, at 
which time he was living on his farm near Brushhill, about fifteen miles - 
west of Checotah. He returned to Checctah about 1910, where he resided 
until his death. 

His father, General George M. Turner, was a lawyer of distinction 
in the State of Tennessee, having been elected to the office of Attorney 
General for the Memphis District and he served in that capacity during 
the late 80’s and early 90’s. He too came to Indian Territory and located 
in Muskogee in 1897, where he practiced law until his death about five 
years later. He was known as General Turner. He acquired this title 
because of having served as District Attorney General of Tennessee. 

Hamner G. Turner’s mother, whose name was Harriet Partwood Tur- 
ner, never came to Indian Territory. She died in Memphis long before 
any of the family came west. He had two sisters, Fannie G. Berry and 
Lilian Coffee, and one brother, Scott G. Turner. 

Hamner Turner was regarded by his friends and neighbors as rug- 
gedly honest. He took a prominent part in local democratic politics and 
exerted considerable influence among his neighbors on local and public 
questions. 


[tere 2 Pe cd Bee od 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


Born September 26, 1853, married to Scerild Jane McCaslin January 
26, 1878, a white woman born in Springfield, Missouri. To this union 
twelve children were born, six of whom are living Ida, Etta, Mable, Victor 
Van, Guy, and Vivian. In 1888 elected sheriff of Atoka County, serving 
two years. In 1890 and 1891 elected representative to the Choctaw Council 
from said county. District Royalty collector for two years, and National 
Agent of the Choctaw Nation for two years. Served as Deputy United 
States Marshal for Western District of Arkansas, and later as Deputy 
United States Marshal for Eastern District of Texas, when said districts 
had jurisdiction over the Choctaw Nation. Later was United States Mar- 
shal under J. J. McAlester, Central District of Indian Territory and 
United States Indian Police from 1885 to 1889. Blected to the House of 
the Choctaw Council in 1902 and served as speaker of the house. He was 
United States land appraiser in the appraisement of the lands of the Choc- 
taw Nation. Died June 7, 1919, at his home in Durant, and buried at 
Atoka, Oklahoma. Etta is now Mrs. R. S. Neblett, residing at McAlester, 
Oklahoma ; Ida is Mrs. A. B. Camden, Residing at Durant; Mable is Mrs. 
William Thorpe; Victor V. Harrison, resides at Durant; Guy Harrison 
resides at Seminole, and Vivian is now Mrs. B. G. Stratton, residing at 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

He was the son of Zadock Harrison, of the Oklafalya clan, and Bliza- 
beth Ellis, daughter of John Ellis, a white man who transacted business 
between the Choctaws and United States Government prior to their re- 
moval to the Indian Territory. John Ellis’ wife was a daughter of Moso- 
la-tubbe, a chief and distinguished leader among the Choctaws not only 
in Mississippi but also in the Indian Territory. The Harrisons were de- 
scended from the ancient “Iksa” of the kings. (Leaders & Leading men of 
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the Choctaws & Chickasaws by O’Beirne, pp. 82 & 129). His father 
Zadock Harrison was educated in the Choctaw Academy in Scott County 
Kentucky, of which Richard M. Johnson, afterwards vice president of the 
United States, was superintendent. (See Oklahoma Chronicles Vol. 6, D. 
472). William H. Harrison was a member of the first Legislature of Okla- 
homa from McCurtain County. 


ps SS ews S| 
CHARLES H. CARSWELL 


Among the men of prominence who have been identified with the 
history of Oklahoma since the opening in 1889 will be found the name of 
Charles H. Carswell and we learn of his death with sorrow. Charles H. 
Carswell was born in Salem, New York, November 7, 1854 and died at the 
University hospital, Oklahoma City, January 13, 1931. In his youth he 
attended the public schools in the town of his nativity but when he was 
fourteen years of age the Carswell family moved to Kansas and we find 
his pursuing his studies in the Kansas State Normal at Emporia. He 
took up the study of law and was admitted to the bar and began the 
practice of his chosen profession at Cotton Wood Falls in that state. He 
afterwards moved to Kansas City, Mo., and resumed the practice of law 
in that city. While in Kansas City he became acquainted and associated 
with many men who were prominent or else became prominent in both 
law and public life. When Oklahoma was opened in 1889 Mr. Carswell 
joined the migration west and located in the newly organized town of 
El Reno. He soon became recognized as a man of ability, learned in his 
profession, and a remunerative law practice soon came to him. At the 
election held in the fall of 1892 he was elected to the Territorial Council 
(Senate) and represented his district in the second Territorial Legislature 
which met at Guthrie in January, 1893. He was recognized in that body 
as the outstanding legal authority and was chairman of the Committee 
on Judiciary and was also the chairman of the Committee on Railroads 
and Corporations. 

In 1897 he was elected County Attorney of Canadian County and 
served two terms. Upon the opening of the Kiowa and Comanche coun- 
try he located and continued the practice of law in Anadarko where he 
made his home until his death. In 1892 Governor Renfrow appointed Mr. 
Carswell Worlds Fair Commissioner to represent our Territory at the 
Columbia Exposition at Chicago. 

Mr. Carswell was united in marriage to Miss Allie F. Smith at the 
home of the bride at Hldorado Springs, Missouri, January 2, 1894. To 
this union were born two children: Miss Helen Carswell of Oklahoma 
City who served as Chief Clerk to two governors and was also secretary 
to two pardon and parole commissions and Miss Kathleen, now Mrs. 
William V. Mountain of Guthrie and Tulsa. Mr. Mountain is a civil en- 
gineer, is now assistant general manager of the largest gas company in 
the state. Mrs. Carswell preceded her husband in death many years. 
Mr. Carswell was buried in the Anadarko cemetery January 15, the fu- 
neral services being conducted by the Masons. He had long been a member 
of that fraternity, being a charter member of the Masonic lodge at El 
Reno. 

While Charles H. Carswell was a lawyer all his life and tried his 
last case only a few days before his death, yet he was a lover of nature 
and was always interested in agriculture and stock growing. He owned 
farm land, a herd of cattle and other stock. He had a ranch in the 
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‘Wichita reservation before‘ the opening of that country in 1901 and spent 
all his spare time looking after his stock. In his school days he had 
made a special study of ornithology and if he had a hobby it was the 
study of birds. 

The writer was a friend of Mr. Carswell for more than forty years, 
knew him as a lawyer and served with him in the Territorial Legislature, 
and in all these years of our acquaintance I never heard his honesty or 
his integrity questioned. He is one man of whom it can be truthfully 
said, “He was a lawyer and an honest man.” 

D. ' W. -P. 
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